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JUSTIN 


CANADA'S BEST MOTORING INVESTMENT 
-.. according la many ownerd 


Yes, thousands upon thousands of proud Austin 





owners in every province from coast to coast pay 
tributes like this to the car that literally is changing 
Canada’s motoring habits. Why? Because the Austin 
A40 Devon is a quality car ... the kind of quality 
that assures years of fine performance, comfort, 
dependability and, best of all... top-flight economy. 
Combine that with Austin's modest price, and you 
have unequalled value. See your local Austin dealer 


soon... it will pay you handsomely. 


You'll never lack for genuine Austin parts and specialized - 
service . . . more than 700 authorized service-dealers in 
Canada to help you. 


MORE THAN EVER IT'S 


~ AUSTIN 


THE CAR FOR CANADIANS 


Be > 
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% Complete Equipment—factory fitted heater and defrosters, bumper guarc:, 
tools, twin visors, tail-lights, etc. . . . nothing extra to buy 


*% Top Economy—up to 40 miles to every gallon of gas 









* Flashing Performance—fast starts, high cruising speeds, LOOK WHAT 





% All-Weather Dependability—equally efficient in all seasons... second lov 







imbl traffi 
See ee AUSTI gear for snow and ice... 12 volt battery for cold morning starts 

* Tasteful Styling—modernly streamlined with a suggestion of OFFERS % Maximum Comfort and Safety—coil springs, double-acting shock absorbe's 
continental influence ... pleasing decor... genuine leather with ride stabilizer, Dunlopillo seats, hydro-mechanical brakes 






upholstery 






THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 1393 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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plain cards, ruled, printed, 
tabbed cards, ledger 
cards — OFFICE SPECIALTY 
has the complete line. 


consult our systems ex- 
perts for that special rec- 
ord — you'll get courteous 
and speedy service. 


the new Filing Systems 
and Supplies catalogue 
now available at our 
nearest branch—see it to- 
day! 


FILING SYSTEMS 
and 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


©)FFICE 
SPECIALTY 


MEG.©. 


NEWMARKET -:- CANADA 


anches in Principal Canadian Cities 
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Cover: General J. Lawton Collins made his reputa- 
tion as commander of the 25th Division in the bitter 
Battle of Guadalcanal, which checked the Japanese 
advance on Australia. In August, 1949, he became 
U.S. Army Chief of Staff, in a notable line of 
succession to George Marshall, Dwight Eisenhower 
and Omar Bradley. Marshall, as Secretary of Defence, 
and Bradley, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
are now Collins’s bosses, Eisenhower his colleague. 
Collins’s habit of swift decision brought the corruption 
of his J. Lawton to “Lightnin’ Joe.” Collaborating 
smoothly with Sherman of the Navy and Van denberg of the Air Force, he is 
helping to make unification of the three U.S. services work so well it is no longer 
talked of. For his views on the new U.S. Army and its equipment, see U.S. 
Affairs, Page 17.—Photo by Karsh. 
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COMING TO THE 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN? 


Visitors to London this year will find superb 
accommodation at the Coram House Hotel. Cen- a 
trally located (mear Russell Square and the Picca- 

dilly tube), all rooms have central heating, hot 

and cold running water. Bed and breakfast 15/- 

per day. Visit London this year, make your resert- 

vations early. Write to 


S. HEATHCOTE 4 


Manager, Coram House Hotel, 
17 Coram St., London W.C. 1, England 
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a SATURDAY NIGHT exclusive story! 
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Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
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“Shooting The Rapids—Montmorency River’ by Cornelius Krieghoff 
Framed size 15” x 19” 


SALE AND EXHIBIT 


LAING GALLERIES 


Good Pictures Bring Lasting Pleasure 


New Address: 194 Bloor St. West — Just West Avenue Rd 





Next Week in SN: 


““HOCKEY’S BEEN GOOD TO ME” 


—tThe Story of Max Bentley 
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| LETTERS | gressive, but also thought that its pub- badly. Surely this is one place where 
LETTERS cation reflected ereat credit on vour the line should be held at ‘all costs. ... 
te Derivdical which is giving Canada We in BC are just as ready to make 
Sese ae eadershin in these trv- a deal with Ottawa on education 
. grants as we were on taxation. We 
‘S z y dies BO feel shout a may not be the biggest Province but 





as Judges of what we consider best 
tor British Columbia and Canada as 











yn Feder r Tees N. A. M. McKenzie has warns he 
: ederal Aid SEA j a whole, we refuse to take a back 
$ a much discussed subject ess CUlate anaes ld is seat to anybody. Let’s dicker on Fed- 
C 1. I considere ne coming le 1d stan- ral Aid tor schools. 
cle not on time Ne and pro dard us teaching staff will sag Viission City, BC. WALTER SLACK 
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Who Can Take jt? 


CONGRATULATIONS on M_° hae| 
Barkway’s advice to the Opp« ion 
at Ottawa (SN, Jan. 30)... et’s 
see if they are smart enough to take 
it. And if the Opposition does et’s 
see if the Government is big er ugh 
to take it! 

Mi nnipeg, Van. J. R. Wi BER 


U.K. Immig: ants 


YOUR article on U.K. immigra ° js 
most interesting (SN, Jan. 23; but 


yur correspondent has misse: the 
main point; that is, the small a int 
of money one is allowed to bi to 
Canada by the Currency C< trol 


Board of Great Britain and the -reat 
difficulty in getting that small am. unt 
Iwo hundred and fifty pour ts 








$733.50—each vear for four ye.rs is 
not very much for a family. A 

they have any left, no interest s al- 
lowed until the four yearly tal- 
ments are paid. Many people who 
have worked hard and saved re 


than the £1,000 would be eager to 
come to Canada and would be the 
very finest immigrants. But they hesi- 
tate to come with so little c Vital, 


even if they have friends already in ; 
this country. 
Peterborough, Ont. 

MRS. M. A. MACKENZIE ; 


THEN AND NOW fim | 


APPOINTMENTS 


The Most Rev. Patrick J. Skinner, 
6, Vicar Capitular of St. John’s, New- 
yundland and former Principal 

the Holy Heart Seminary at Halifax 
is now Archbishop of the Metropoli- 
tan See of St. John’s 


AWARDS 


Dr. James Stewart Lott, 30. Lon- 
don, Ont., has won the 1951 British 
Empire Cancer Campaigt Exchange 
Fellowship. He will take advanced 
study for a vear at Christie Hospita 
and Holt Radium Institute, Man- 


DEATHS 


Dr. Frederick W. Routley, ‘\ation- . 
il Commissioner of the Canad Red 
Cross who directed the setting up ol 
the society’s Outpost Hospital Service 


or n } r rant 
across Canada; in Toronto 


Lt.-Col. Charles Wesley Ma: Lean, 
74, Montreal businessman an in- 
thropist and formerly one of ¢ das 
outta inding athletes: in Mont 


less 





George S. Mathieson, 7S. \’ reg 


businessman and music love! 





mover in the fo 
toba Musical Cx 
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Charles Winton Churchill, ‘ 








President of Chrvsler Corp ( 
ada; in Detroit, of a heart un 
1) Me- 


Thomas Robert Edward (1 
Innes, 83, widely travelled 






Writer son of a former Lieu 


nor of BC; in Vancouver 








° ort. 
Professor Albert Dunean tober 
son, 74, for 30 vears with the —mve 
vn . 
sity of Western Ontario; in Ge ( 
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‘The Front Page 


\ 66 No. 21 


Those Controlled Wages 


Mik M. J. COLDWELL is a very clever man. As 

st the CCF party he is naturally anxious to 
to be supporting the line of argument 
1as been put forward for some weeks now 
great labor organizations, that price control 
ot include wage control because “wages 
eady controlled.” As an intelligent student 
economic process he is perfectly aware that 
rubbish. So what he does is to say in the 
of Commons: “As a matter of fact vou 
vage control now to a very large extent, 
ein many of the great trade unions wages 
een agreed upon for one year ahead and 
irs ahead.” A very guarded but still en- 
intrue statement. 

[his of course no more constitutes “control” 
sense in which Mr. Coldwell and the unions 
ivocating price control than it constitutes 

State Socialism, which Mr. Coldwell desires, or 
inism, which he doesn’t. In control the 

payment is fixed by the authority of the state, 
s the last thing in the world that the unions 


would submit to (except possibly for a tempo- 
ral emergency and on a “freezing” basis, and 
then only with the greatest reluctance), while in 
these long-term agreements the payment is fixed 


‘ntrely voluntary agreement between the 
Mr. Coldwell might just as well say that 
need no controlling when the Dominion 
is that operation this spring, because there 
" en be two- and three-year agreements be- 
ndlord and tenant covering almost all of 
‘ed properties. The idea that a voluntarily 
agreement is a control, because it runs 
r Or more, is about as absurd as anything 
been suggested in this line in the last 
TWe ears. 
the Communists are bright enough to see 
trolled prices without genuinely con- 
sages are an impossibility, and they there- 
ose price controls, with the exception ot 
hich being a charge for the use of some- 
lich has already been completed do not 
be related to the cost of labor. 


thin 


Little Rooster to Tour 


\d news that “Ti-Cog,” which failed to 


Mee tastes of the New York critics, is to tour 
C {ter a second engagement in Montreal. 
™ Canadians are pretty generally aware 
ejection of this piece by New York is no 
that it will not afford great pleasure to 


audiences, who are much more aware 


February 27, 1951 


than Americans of both the qualities of the 
“Ti-Coq” character and the special situation with 
which the play deals. 

Admittedly the piece has structural weaknesses, 
arising chiefly out of the fact that it was devel- 
oped from a one-act skit of much less serious 
import. But that does not prevent it from being 
excellent entertainment, and that was not the real 
reason for the New York failure. We doubt 
whether it is possible to make an American urban 
audience accept the problem of illegitimacy as 


the basis of a serious play. 


The Group Areas Act 


THE Government of India has performed a use- 
tul service in publishing an analysis of the Group 
Areas Act of the Union of South Africa, which 
has been a subject of considerable discussion in 
other parts of the Commonwealth and in the 
democratic world generally, but is not as full) 
understood as it should be. The basic theory of 
the Act is to be found in a joint report by two 
committees of the South African legislature, 
which assumes that repatriation to India of mem- 
bers of tae Indian race is “the only satisfactory 
solution” of the problems raised by their presence 
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MoPPUNCeP ele 


WE MAY have to reduce our living stand- 
ard to keep ourselves free. But if we don’t 





keep ourselves free our enemies will improve 
our dying standard for us. 


Socialists in Great Britain set out two 
Vears ago to reform the press, but have 


now decided not to press the reform 


the new USS. price control man is de- 
scribed as “a cheerful and well-meaning 
municipal politician”. No well-meaning 
person with that job could possibly be 
cheerful, no matter how 
may be. 


municipal he 


No cow is now slaughtered on the Ar- 
gentine pampas to feed the hungry citizens 
of London. Who says the British working- 
man is being pampa-ed? 


Wartime in $ritain, meatless days 


Peacetime in Britain, meatless months 


A Montreal Gazette headline announces 
*?2 000,000,000 Fright Cars Stranded in 


Yards”. Paralyzed with fright, presumably. 


Why this clamor against “invisible taxes”? 
Does a kick in the front hurt less than a 
kick in the rear? 


In Lima, O., the wife of a picket bought 
the business he had been picketing. Well, 
it's a good way to bring down the price. 


U.S. Labor is campaigning for a guaran- 
teed annual wage, and may some day think 
of guaranteeing a good year’s work in e€x- 
change for It. 


The Kingston Whig is worried about the 
new automobile that will stop in twenty 
feet when going 70 miles an hour, because 
it thinks its occupants would not be able 
to stop so rapidly. But we much preter 
to be hit by a speeding motorist who has 
been shot out of his car, rather than by the 
car itself. 


Lucy says it 1s people who can’t contro! 
themselves who are most anxious to con- 


trol prices. 


“EISENHOWER 
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FIVE BILLION DOLLAR 
MAN 


DEFENCE EVOLUTION 
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in South Africa. Without endorsing its English 
idiom We quote one paragraph of the report: 

“The tundamental theme of the evidence 
throughout the years has been and still is: re- 
patriatuion or, failing which, compulsory segre- 
gation. In the most recent evidence there is 
noticeable a distinct tendency for this theme to 
assume the form of: repatriation and, pending 
which, compulsorv segregation. In its most ad- 
vanced torm this theme reads: ‘repatriation and, 
tailing which, compulsory segregation with boy- 
cott to induce repatriation.” ~ 


In simpler language this means that immi- 





nts trom a country which is, like South 

trica. a member of the Commonwealth are to 
be rendered so uncomfortable, and if that is not 
Sufficient. so incapable of earning a living, that 
they will be compelled to return to the country 
whence thev came. These persons entered South 
Atrica at a time when thev were perfectly free 
to enter und settle. Many of them are quite as 
Well educated, and even civilized, as most of the 
South Africans among whom they are living. 


The e ahout to be expelled trom all areas 
whic e declared as “European areas.” and will 
have to move into Indian areas if and when pro 
vided. or into “controlled areas.” In either of 


these conditions the prospects of their being able 
\e a living in their normal occupation of 
commerce will be practically nil. It does not need 
to be pointed out that in a division of the land 
effected by a wholly European-race legislature. 
the ureas allotted to non-European races are not 


ke to be verv high in productive quality. 


Ottawa Newspaper Ethics 


WE HAVE always regarded the two Ottawa daily 


Newspapers as somewhat specially fortunate, in 


that they are permitted by destiny to cater to a 
po on composed largely of emplovees of 
government departments, and therefore presum- 
’ t fairly high average intelligence. It Was 
something of a shock to note that in the week 
end » February 10 both of these dailies Were 
guilt t the type of journalistic indiscretion 
whic we commonly associate with newspapers 
catering to the lower grades ot readership. It is 
possible that the two papers are engaged in the 
tr of circulation war which breaks out at 
Intervals In any competitive newspaper field, but 
that neither teels disposed to spend much money 
on the kind of circulation devices with which 
the Toronto Srar and Telegram are doing their 
— Hin 


The Journal was promptly brought to task for 
ivior by a fine of $3,000, plus $300 


to Te 1 its two court reporters, for contempt 
of cou publishing a forecast of a possible 
detenc ne in the Sullivan manslaughter case 


while the case was actually in progress. (The fines 
of the two reporters were later remitted.) It is 
most important that the reporting of sensational 
criminal cases in Canada should no be allowed to 
sink to the level frequently reached in the United 
States. and we congratulate Chief Justice McRuer 
on his action 

\ tew davs later the Citizen printed a report 
peech by Minister of Justice Garson which 
had been delivered to a meeting of magazine 


editors with the distinct and several times repeat- 
ed warning that it was “off the record”. The 
Journal boasted of having secured this report by 
placing a reporter in an adjoining room in the 


hotel from which he could overhear the Minis- 
ter’s utterances. An ironic feature is that the 
other speaker at this off-the-record meeting was 
Commissioner Wood of the RCMP 





—D. Ll. MacDonald 
CO-SPEAKER with Justice Minister at spied- 
upon secret meeting: RCMP Commissioner Wood. 


The Journal's offence has been properly dealt 
with by the courts, and its $3,000 fine stands as 
a warning which will probably prevent imitation. 


The Citizen's offence is presumably not a matter 


for action by the authorities. It is nevertheless a 
blot on the reputation of Canadian journalism, 
and one which will remain until a responsible 
body which can speak in the name of all the 
dailies of Canada—presumably the Canadian 
Daily Newspapers Association—repudiates the 
concept of legitimate news-gathering which this 
Citizen story represents and rebukes the Ottawa 
paper for its ‘departure from sound newspape! 


ethics. 


The Control Riddle 


IN THIS issue readers will find a good deal ot 
thoughtful material about inflation and controls 
On Page 30 Mr. Pat Conroy, of the Canadian 
Congress of Labor, and Mr. Harold Lush, presi- 
dent of Supreme Aluminum Industries Ltd., pre- 
sent different views about price and wage con- 
trols. Mr. Conroy makes an ingenious case: we 
can agree with some of it. More of it is best 
described in Mr. Conroy’s own words as “plaus- 
ible but, to say the least, oversimplified.” Such, 
for example, is his argument that “a wage in- 
crease, by stimulating productivity, may actually 
reduce labor costs”. Productivity in Canada rose 
last vear (as Michael Barkway points out in a 
factual article on Page 9) by certainly less than 
2 per cent. The average of hourly earnings rose 
by some 8 per cent. The facts would seem to 
justify Mr. Lush speaking of. “steadily rising 
wages with possibly further decreasing efficiency” 

But it is not our purpose to argue with our 
contributor. Despite our disagreements with Mr. 
Conroy we think readers will find his statement 
less doctrinaire than the arguments we have 
grown used to hearing in CCF speeches and trade 
unions pronunciamentos. Indeed a careful reading 
of these two statements provides strong evidence 
in support of one of Mr. Lush’s most sensible ob- 
servations. He says that the ground on which 
Government intervention has to be considered is 
ground “where there are no blacks and whites, 
but only light and dark grey.” Mr. Conroy, per- 
haps grudgingly, admits as much when he says, 
“Some measures to provide against wage increases 
which would break the price ceiling may be 
necessary.” 


Of course, the case for overall controls, a, \fr. 
Lush points out, has not yet been established We 
think those who advocate them—and this up. 
happily now includes the Progressive Cons rya- 
tive party—should study the figures on Pa.» 9. 
These show some of the price rises which aye 
been taking place beyond Canada’s border: ind 
far beyond the control of the Canadian . ioy. 
ernment. The domestic causes of inflation stil) 
seem to be less than the external ones. This joes 
not mean that they can be ignored. It does ndi- 
cate that taxation and savings are still the bes 
means of fighting them. 


The Manpower Debate 


THE House of Commons was much less edi \ing 
when it talked about controls last week than hen 
it talked about manpower. The speech of Cien- 
eral Pearkes set a high tone to the later dehate 
He argued clearly and cogently against the ( ana- 
dian Legion’s proposal for compulsory service in 
the reserve forces, which the Social Credit oup 
had rather inexplicably espoused. And the final 
blow was dealt to the Legion scheme when Mr 
Drew destroyed the pretence that it would be a 
useful “gesture.” “This”, he said, “is no time for 
gestures.” In speaking its mind about this pro- 
posal, even at the cost of losing the votes of four 
members, the PC party has done itself no harm 
The Legion program, unfortunately, had never 
received any full democratic endorsement from 
the thousands of veterans who belong to it: and 
as one prominent Liberal remarked after Gen- 
eral Pearkes’ speech, “It never does a man any 
harm to be right.” 

There are still a number of Conservative mem- 
bers, and General Pearkes left the strong imp 
cation that he is among them, who think we 
should have full conscription now for active sery- 
ice. A number of Quebec members have ex- 
pressed their opposition to any conscription, ul 
less possibly for home defence. But, as Mr. Drew 
said, “this subject is no longer to be made 
political football in Canada.” To the extent that 
the PM’s speech on the subject withdrew con 
scription from the political arena Mr. Drew heart 
ily welcomed it, and so do we. The only thing 
that remains is to make sure that Mr. St. Laurent 
presses his advantage just as far as it ought to be 
pressed—to make sure, in Mr. Drew’s words 
that “he will introduce national selective service 
when evidence supports that course.” For our part 
we believe that he will. But we will feel « little 
easier in our mind when a national regis'ration 
has been carried out. 


New Kind of Democracy 


THE kind of democracy proposed for © nad 
by the self-designated friends of democt whi 


admire the Russian political system is cl 
dicated by the legislative proposals wh 
have just put forward. 

They desire to make it a penal offence. )uais 
able by a heavy fine or imprisonment, to -\p! 
the opinion that war is inevitable. 

We can imagine circumstances in W: <! 
should consider it our duty to express the »pinle 
that war, in those circumstances, woule De ! 
evitable. If, for example, the Communists 
British Columbia should seize power in th 
ince, and should ask for and receive the 
of Moscow, we should think, and we shor J wat" 
to say, that war in that event would be as nea 
inevitable as makes no difference. 

If we were prohibited from saying so >: ‘ 
passed at the instigation of the Communists ° 
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Bi (among other people), we should feel that 
jenocracy in Canada was in a pretty bad way. 

the moment, and in the present circum- 
stur ces, We have no desire to say so, because we 
th that war is not inevitable so long as the 
Co imunists, of British Columbia and the rest of 
the world, behave themselves. But we have no 
imp cit confidence that they always will. 


Guild Is Very Angry 


Tt TRADE union known as the American 
Ne spaper Guild complained bitterly last week 
tha: ‘he passages of the majority report of the con- 
on board in the Canadian Press case which 
wer “condemnatory of the company’s attitude in 
negotiations” were “submerged” in the summary 
sen. out by the CP itself to its member news- 
papers. It is true that these passages were in the 
second column of the report, where they came 
after a long list of “demands” made by the union 
and refused even by its own nominee on the 


bo Our own opinion is that if the two union 
officials who signed the protest against the CP 
stor) are as good newspaper men as they are 


unionists, they must be perfectly aware that the 
dismissal of a whole string of union claims by 


the int report of the impartial arbiter and the 
lab ominee is slightly more important news 
th vy views the same persons might express 
about the attitude of either party in the dispute. 

ng the matters “submerged” by the CP 
sun . Were not only the passages “condemna- 
tor the company’s attitude” but also a very 
significant passage—significant because signed by 
the )r member as well as the impartial arbiter 

g that in their opinion “the Guild was 
somewhat unreasonable in connection with cer- 

nands,” including the following, all of 
\ re rejected by the labor nominee: the 
c it “economy shall not be considered a 


! sufficient ground for dismissal” of Guild 
s: the claim for a “Guild shop”; the claim 


for val of the Company's power to engage, 
tr promote, demote and dismiss at its own 
disc n: the claim for full pay for the whole 


per t illness: etc. 


I lispute is of top-level interest for two rea- 


sons is the first dispute of the kind in Canada 

1 the labor element consists wholly of 
we cated and quasi-professional persons. And 
its will decisively affect the labor relations 
of t ditorial departments of all the member 
ne ‘rs, few of which at present have any 
C agreements. 





Toronto Clipping 


HAIRCUTS $1, SHAVES 50c. TORONTO 
BARK} RS DECIDE”—Headline. 
TH hove-quoted words which appeared in 
Star 
( that newspaper's readers a bit of a jar; 
B though I'm as mad as a hornet, I harbor 
\ sonal hate for the man who's a harber. 


hair is so thin on the back and the top, 


‘i 

Mt hardly begun ere he comes to a stop: 

! outlay per hour that I'm chiefly dis- 
ased at: 

1 for ten minutes is not to be sneezed at. 

i thought of the future that gives me a 


noe: 
fac. 


rroaching the day I'll have merely a 
eo 

iv cup of misfortune will really be 
mming 

rope in my purse for the fortnightly 


mming, 


are the good days. Time flits. 
and a haircut,—twelve bits! 


J.E.P. 
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That “Supreme” Parliament 


If a Limited Legislature Is Not Parliamentary Then Canada 
Has Already Abandoned the Parliamentary Constitution 


by B. K. Sandwell 


THOSE who persist in arguing that the British 
parliamentary system is incompatible with any 
limitation of the sovereign power (wherever that 
power may be located) by a constitutional re- 
striction such as is implied by a Bill of Rights on 
the American pattern appear to be overlooking 
the fact that, if this argument be sound, Canada 
is already being governed by 
a system with which the 
British parliamentary system 
is incompatible. For if the 
sovereign power cannot be 
limited, it must follow that 
it also cannot be divided. 
The document which divides 
it is itself a limitation, and 
a limitation imposed by 
something which is_ higher 
than the sovereign power as 
vested in the two authorities 
among which it is divided. 

If the BNA Act can say to the Ottawa Parlia- 
ment—as it most unquestionably does:—“On the 
subject of civil rights you may not legislate,” it 
is most emphatically limiting the sovereign power 
of that Perliament. That all the powers withheld 
from that Parliament are awarded to the pro- 
vincial Legislatures—that the two sets of powers 
together add up to infinity—has nothing to do 
with the case. The BNA Act continues in spite 
of that to be an authority which imposes limita- 
tions on the sovereign power of both Parliament 
and the Legislatures; and the BNA Act very 
much exists. 

It is true that the BNA Act derives its effec- 
tiveness from the single, absolute and parliamen- 
tary authority of Westminster; but that is now 
a statement of historical interest only, and just 
as soon as Canada has determined for herself the 
method by which she will amend the BNA Act 
in all its provisions its effectiveness will rest, not 
on the authority of Westminster, but on the fact 
that Canada could amend any of its provisions 
but has not amended those which still remain and 
is therefore obviously consenting to them. 


—Don McKague 
B. K. SANDWELL 


Has Canada a Parliament? 


When that ultimate method of amendment is 
proviced, the constitution of Canada will have 
ceasec to be an Act of the United Kingdom Par- 
liamert and will have become an act of the Ca- 
nadian people; and since that act of the Canadian 
people will unquestionably ordain a division of 
the sovereign power between the two legislative 
authorities, we shall be in exactly the same posi- 
tion as the United States. If that means that we 
are no longer under the British parliamentary 
system, then we shall have to say goodbye to the 
British parliamentary system. But it is the view of 
this present writer that the British parliamentary 
system is no more intolerant of constitutional 
limitations (if a constitution is provided to em- 
body them) than the sovereign power of the Brit- 
ish monarchy was intolerant of Magna Charta or 
of the Act of Succession. 

That this involves a radical change in the con- 
cept of the /ocus of the sovereign power is clear 
enough. But in Canada that change has already 
taken place de facto: the unchanged locus of Ca- 
nadian sovereignty survives only de jure in the 
theory that parts of the BNA Act are amendable 
only by the Westminster Parliament—a single 





locus enjoying in theory complete power over 
everybody in Canada, but in fact having no au- 
thority in Canada whatsoever—incapable in fact 
of changing a single comma in the Act without 
proper representations from Canada. 

If it is of the essence of parliamentary insti- 
tutions that the power of Parliament must be 
unlimited, then there is no true Parliament in 
Canada today, and the only true Parliament with 
which Canada is concerned is Westminster. 

The essence of the matter is this, that the act 
of dividing sovereignty between two types of 
authority is an act of limiting the sovereignty of 
each. It implies a power superior to the authori- 
ties among which the division takes place. If that 
superior power can bind authority A to keep out 
of the field of authority B, it can equally bind 
both authorities to keep out of a third field with 
which it wants nobody to meddie 


The Power of the Peopie 


It is not any necessity for an unlimited author- 
ity that requires the power of the British Parlia- 
ment to be unlimited: there is no such necessity. 
It is the lack of any institution or procedure hav- 
ing the right to limit the British Parliament. The 
Canadian Parliament and the Canadian Legisla- 
tures are already limited. They have been limited 
hitherto, nominally and de jure, by the exercise 
of a superior power by the (unlimited) British 
Parliament. They have really, de facto, been lim- 
ited by the exercise of a superior power vested, 
though not yet formally, in the Canadian people 
themselves, and that superior power in the Ca- 
nadian people will shortly be the only power 
which can them, or alter con- 
Straints. 

When that happens it will be just as easy, and 
just as proper, for the Canadian people in their 
constitution-making capacity, to say to both Par- 


constrain tnelr 


liament and Legis'ature “Thou shalt not send a 
Canadian citizen into exile or deprive him of his 
goods without due process of law” as it is to say 
to Parliament “Thou shalt not control rents (ex- 
cept in an emergency)” or to the Legislature 
“Thou shalt not create a new crime.” 

It is frequently argued that the Common Law 
of Great Britain, which is operative in Canada 
so far as it is not overridden by Canadian statute 
law passed by the proper authority, is for Cana- 
dians a sufficient guarantee of the rights, free- 
doms and securities which that law defends. This 
argument seems to overlook the fact that the 
Common Law can be overridden by the com- 
petent legislative authority, and that the whole 
object of a Bill of Rights is to prevent it from 
being thus overridden. 

The Common Law, for 
tainly prevent any executive authority in Canada 
from expelling from Canada, and sending to Ja- 
pan, without sentence by any court, without trial 
and indeed without any charge being iaid, per- 
sons possessing Canadian citizenship: yet power 
to perform that very act was conferred on the 
Dominion Government by Parliament and was 
upheld by the Privy Council. A properly drafted 
Bill of Rights would make such action perma- 
nently impossible. It will scarcely be contended 
that this power could ever in any circumstances 
be necessary for the safety of the state. and it is 
so dangerous a power that the safety of liberty 
can scarcely be said to exist while it exists 


example, would cer- 
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TURN THE HEAT ON STALIN 





Ready-Made 5th Column 
Inside the USSR 


by Nicholas Prychodko 


ONE OF THE Allied slogans in the early part ot 

World War II] was “Defence Will Not Win the 

War.” We ought to have learned from the out- 
me of that war, and from the experience in 
orea. that “Arms Alone Will Not Win a War” 
tere ideologies are involved 


That was where Hitler failed in Russia, and 


ere we Cc tail in combatting Stalin, unless 
e quick Hitler's immense early suc- 
cesses vhich Soviet troops surrendered en 


g he had come to liberate them. 
iiled to break the Soviet régime precisely be- 
he throttled these hopes and treated the 

berated” areas as conquered territories. I know, 
because Ll was there 

All the divisions the Western Allies are talking 
about raising—after Eisenhower's recent tour, re- 
ports were 8 NATO divisions now, 36-40 in 1952: 
Stalin has 17S—will not guarantee victory unless 


they are supported by skilful political wartare. 
The very fact that Moscow makes such an enor- 
ious effort to jam the broadcasts of the Voice 
ot America and the BBC, weak and timid though 
ese are at present, bespeaks her intense fear 
4 Is n 





*s of the USSR are hungry and 
red: but the Communists have awakened in 


m a sharp political sense. Even a common 
peasant, who had never held a newspaper in his 
work-hardened hands before, now takes a keen 
interest in it and reads between the lines. 

An overv ao majority of the peoples of 

> USSR look to war as the only means of their 
iberation from Communist tyranny. But they 
also want to be certain that a new war does not 
bring with it only the bitter disappointments ot 
the Nazi invasion—which is what the Kremlin 
is telling them. They want to see the power of 
the Kremlin broken. but thev also want to know 
what the western banners will bring them. [hat 
is what we need to tell them, and have not vet 


told them 


UKRAINIAN Partisans who made their way to Germany, 






























What the peoples of the 
USSR want is: 

(1) Release from Rus- 
sian and Bolshevik des- 
potism. 

(2) Guarantee of their 
own national freedom, ac- 
cording to the principle of 
self-determination. Wood- 
row Wilson’s slogan of 
1918, almost forgotten in 
the West, is still whisper- 
ed by the minority peo- 
ples of the USSR. 

(3) The end of the 
collective system of farming, but not the re-intro- 
duction of private enterprise in industry. 

Unfortunately, while the Western powers have 
called for self-determination for different nations 
in Asia, they have not once spoken out for self- 
determination for the enslaved nationalities of 
the USSR. When Harold Stassen recently called 
for an American pledge to support independence 
for the Ukrainians and other peoples of Eastern 
Europe, the Voice of America deleted “Ukrain- 
ians. 


Stalin’s Achilles Heel 


In order to Win a war with the least sacrifice, 
one must know the weak points of the enemy. 
I want to emphasize one of the most important 
factors In a war, cold or hot, with the USSR: 
it is the mobilization of all our potential friends 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is necessary to stress again, and yet again, 
that the Kremlin’s Achilles heel is the minority 
problem within the USSR. Proof of this is given 
by the unending series of purges and deporta- 
tions in these national republics; by the wholesale 
desertion during the Second World War; by the 
unabated campaign of the Moscow press against 
“bourgeois nationalists’; and above all by the 
partisan warfare against Rus- 
sian Soviet rule in the Ukraine, 
Byelo-Russia, the Baltic states, 
the Caucasus and the satellite 
countries. 

Such partisan warfare would 
be absolutely impossible without 
the backing of the people. It 
continues in spite of the fact 
that not only active participa- 
tion in the struggle, but even 
the slightest attempt to aid the 
partisans is punishable by death. 
The number of partisans has 
been reduced considerably since 
the end of the war, and they 
cannot hope to shake the mili- 
tary might of the Kremlin by 


THE POLICE 


postwar 








*NICHOLAS PRYCHODKO, seen 
third from left in back row, in dark 
suit, has told in earlier articles in 
SN of his three years in a Siberian 
slave labor camp and his experiences 
in the Ukraine when the Germans 
arrived. Now married to a Cana- 
dian, he remains an active supporter 
of the UPA, the Ukrainian Insur- 
gent Army, still resisting Stalin. 


a 


STATE personified by these burly henchmen of 


themselves. Nevertheless, in the event 
new clash they would multiply many 


over, if the West provided assurance that 
political and social ideas could be realize: 


The result could be a fatal crisis for the 
lin, one which could not be counteracted b 
armies or extreme terror. Stalin has neve 


ceeded in killing the spirit of the natio 


liberation struggle because it is for an ide 
not merely for a slice of bread. 

Here is where we should strike at 
quickly and hard, with all the means and 
of a psychological propaganda war. 

The policymakers of the Western powe 
realize at last that the way to defeat finall) 


sian imperialism, which goes back in hist 


beyond Stalin, is to aid the dismemberme: 


the Soviet Russian pupae by freeing the 
nationalities. 

Atomic bombs and well-trained divis 
troops can achieve only a temporary dis 
of the machinery of the state, and of the 1 
power of Russian imperialism. Many 
could be spent on a war without assu! 
occupation of the vast Russian territoric 
a policy based on the liberation of the 
nationalities of the USSR holds out pri 
an enduring victory. 


To End Russian Expansion 


Only such a policy can secure the p 
tion, in the war against Moscow, of mi 
Ukrainians, Caucasians, Byelo-Russians 
peoples, rip es Kazakhs and othe 
through such a policy could a complete 
tion of the USSR be carried out. Only 
a policy can the world be rid of Russia! 
sionism, whether under a White, Red 
flag. 

It is surely notable that the greatest « 
Soviet agents and Tsarist emigrés in the 
general staff offices were directed towar 
ing any support of the nationalist- 
movement in the Soviet Union. This 
matter of life and death to Moscow 
wholesale surrenders and desertions 
Soviet higher party circles celebratec 
moval of Gen. von Brauchitsch from hi 
Commander-in-Chief in the East, becaus 
favored support for the nationalist 
movement among the minority peoples. 

There are reasons to think that — 


may repeat Hitler’s mistakes with her e 
CONTINUED ON 
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OT OF INFLATION IS IMPORTED 





HIGH PRICES ‘ 


Michael Barkway 


RYBODY’S complaining about 
yrices, and no one Is more aware 
than MPs at Ottawa. Opposi- 
\f{Ps have taken their cue, and 
ire vociferously declaring that 
thing must be done about it.” 
irse, this is easier than saying 
should be done. The Govern- 
has to do that, and it’s doing 
etty hard thinking about it. 
first thing that makes it very 
to find a Canadian cure for 
in is that so much of Canadian 
n is, strictly, imported. No one 
statistically just how much of 
rease In prices is due to what 
s in Canada and how much to 
happens abroad. But Finance 
Abbott told Parliament that 
le greater degree of the infla- 
price rise” has been due to 
influences. Graham Towers 
e statisticians of the Bank of 
say that the wholesale price 
vent up by 12 per cent between 
ls of 1949 and 1950. In the 
eriod the price of Canadian ex- 
se by 10 per cent and the price 
idian imports by A per cent. 
vorld level of prices means two 
first, that we 
e tor the goods we import: 
ond, that we get more for the 
ve export so that their domestic 
eS up too 
orts first 


’r us: have to 
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Look at some of 


Wholesale Price index 
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Defence 


$07 









F Gov't 


Investment 


Cotton yarn and thread 164 189 
Pig iron & steel billets 
(partly imported): 187 207 


(Source: DBS) 


Here’s another indication of the 
way world prices moved in 1950. The 
Federal Reserve bulletin for January, 
1951, worked out some of the price 
increases in the U.S. between March 
15, 1950, and January 12, 1951. 
Natural rubber went up 264 per cent, 
waste paper 204 per cent, tin 129 per 
cent, steel scrap 75 per cent, cotton 
39 per cent. Among the things Can- 
ada exports, zinc went up 70 per 
cent in these nine months, copper 33 
per cent, lumber 18 per cent, steers 
19 per cent. 


“Anticipated” Effect 


Why did prices shoot up like this? 
In no country had the defence drive 
actually got under way enough to 
cause serious shortages. In Canada 
defence orders for the whole year 
were not more than $700 million out 
of the total national expenditure of 
$17.7 billion. The major factor, as 
the Federal Reserve bulletin says, 
“tl a [ie [pate d effect ot the re- 


available 


“ths 
Was tne 


armament program on 


So tar the price of finished goods 
has lagged well behind the rise in 
raw material prices. In the U.S., for 
example, average price of goods at 
retail was up only about 10 per cent 
in the nine months between March, 
1950, and January, 1951. In Canada 
it was up only 6 per cent over the 
That's compared 


vear 1950 small 
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Expenditure 
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Investment 











| Other Gov't 
perpencituce 
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Note Total investment, according to present 
intentions, is expected to be 13% higher than 
last year. Of this, 5% represents increase in 
volume and 8% increase in price 


Cost of Living: Canada & the U.S. 


1. TOTAL COST OF LIVING: 1939 = 100 


1939 





us — 


2. FOOD. 1939 = 100 


3. RENT 


4. CLOTHING:* 


FUEL & LIGHTING:* 


6. HOME FURNISHINGS:* 





1945 1949 1950 

Canado — — — 
1945 1949 Nov. 1950 

US 146.1 212.1 220.1 
Canada 132.2 212.1 217.3 

US 108.3 1158 120.2 
Canada: 1080 118.5 1314 

US 1459 189.2 1940 
Canada 213 181.8 183.2 

US 111.4 1389 1452 
Canoda 1057 129.5 1389 

US 1439 186.6 199.7 
Canada 117.4 1653 172.4 


The categories used for the US. index are roughly, but not exactly. similar to the Canadian The 


US. heading is 
& Lighting 


Furnishings 





Apparel instead of ‘Clothing Fuel, Electricity & Refrigeration” instead of “Fuel 
and the Canadian heading is “Home Furnishing and Services’ instead of the US ‘House 
SN Cho by Melwyn Breen 


with the increases in raw materials. 
But the gap won't last for ever. As 
the higher-priced raw materials get 
into the finished products, their cost 
must go up too, 

It isn’t any fun being a prophet of 
gloom. But obviously as long as all 
the countries in the world are out- 
bidding each other for basic raw ma- 
terials, like cotton, 
base metals. Canada has got to go 
along with the top bidder or do with- 
out. That’s why the U.S.. Britain and 
France are trying to get the main 
producing and consuming countries, 
outside the Russian orbit, to 
distributing the scarce ma- 


terials they all want 


Rubber Is Sticky 


[he first of these international com- 
modity groups has been meeting in 
London to talk about rubber. At last 
report it Was proving pretty sticky 
going. But the U.S., British and 
French Governments are plodding on 
attempt to other 

In a few now 


** y } yrouns”’ 1] 
commodity groups” will 


wool, rubber, 


devise 


wavs of 


“Ll 
tackle 


davs 


with their 
commodities 
be meeting 


to discuss some of the things which 


Canada supplies to the world (no- 
tably nickel, cobalt and copper), be- 
sides some of the things we are spe- 
| importing, such as 
cotton, wool, sulphur. The Canadian 
Government is going along with this 
approach to the problem, but frankly 


much confidence that it 


ciallv interested 


without very 
will work 
All this may seem remote from the 
shock vou get every time you go into 
a store. But of course it’s not. It’s just 
part of the story behind the price tag. 
And if you think we are doing badly 
in Canada take a look at the chart on 
this page, which shows how our 
neighbors are doing in the U.S. Con- 
sumer spending in Canada is not yet 
as much of an inflationary factor as in 
the U.S. The Bank of Canada says it 
went up only about 3 per cent here 


during last year: and that’s the same 
degree of increase as in 1949, 

But now look at the other chart 
Out of the total national production 
of goods and services we are going to 
have to find a larger slice in 1951 for 
defence. If present intentions are ful- 


I 
filled, a larger slice will also go into 
capital investment. We don't yet 


know for certain how 
Mr. Abbott will demand for other 
Government expenditure; but it 
would be silly to expect it to be much 
lower than last year. The remainder 
left for personal spending may be a 
$11.8 
them- 


large a Sslice 


billion or so higher than the 
billion Canadians spent for 
selves last vear. But it’s pretty 
| extra slice in dollars 
will not be enough to make up for the 
gher prices. We just won't be able 


clear 











to get as many goods and services as 


we did last vear 


Stop the Squeeze 


Much the best way to stop the 
I 
squeeze Ss, OF course, to increase pro- 


duction. Last vear our total output of 


ods and services increased 4 per 
cent in physical volume. Since more 


people were working, the increased 
| about 
Annual 


itput of each individual was 


2 per cent (Bank of Canada 





of that increase may 
to longer hours: the 
rest 1s all that you can properly call 


. i crciininae : : ae " 
ncreased productivit This vear all 


extra people we can put to work, 





he extra hours we can get each 


person to work, and all the increased 
yroductivitv we can get, are going 
help our ‘ 
But only on certain conditions. The 
first condition is that the extra wages 
should not go straight into the spend- 


stream. We wi 


problem 


ne 
ing 





Ss IDpi Of goods with the demand: so 


the production must increase more 
than the demand. Taxes w plav a 
} 1 a n't j ¢ 
part in tnis. Dut thev cant co nt a 
2 7 r t - 3 
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EARLS COURT—I0 groups of trades, 
represented by 700 exhibitors in 


260,000 square feet of display area. 





OLYMPIA—In an area of 300,000 square 
feet, over | 000 exhibitors will display 
a wide variety of their latest goods. 





CASTLE BROMWICH —The section 
for Building and Heating, Electricity, 
Engineering and Hardware, Exhibi- 
tors 300. Display area: 500,000 
square feet (including outdoor) 





BIGGER 
AND BETTER 


A hundred years have passed since Queen Victoria 
opened in London the first ‘Great Exhibition’ and 
revealed to the world the manifold ways in which 
British enterprise and skill were pioneering to increase 
the ease and interest of life. For some time past, we 
have been planning to celebrate this anniversary by 
a Festival in which every aspect of British life will 
be on display. In particular, we are making the 1951 
British Industries Fair an occasion for the world to 
see the full extent of our recovery and our resources. 
We can promise that the B. I. F., like British Industry 
itself, will be bigger and better than ever. Over three 
thousand exhibitors from a hundred trade groups 
will put their latest and finest products on show. 

Few enterprising buyers will miss this unparalleled 
opportunity of seeing what Britain has now to offer. 
Thousands have made early arrangements for their 


visit, so please make your reservations without delay. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


LONDON APRIL 30—MAY 11 BIRMINGHAM 


| INFORMATION about exhibitors, advance catalogues, special displays ana facilities at the Fair can 
be obtained from the United Kingdom Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 





Edmonton or Winnipeg; or from the Imperial Trade Correspondent at St. John’s or Halifax. 








FIFTH COLUMN 


CONTINUED FROM Pice 8 
icy. If the Department of State fv Jows 
the advice of the Kerenskys anv Bar. 
mines, who while strongly ar j-So. 
viet are nevertheless proponeiis of 
Russian supremacy, even in a __ jber- 
ated”, Russia, it will incur on! dis. 
trust and resentment among th. min- 
ority peoples—those who have tive. 
ly resisted Tsarist and Stalinis’ rule, 

Kerensky has very clearly de {ared 
his credo, in the Socialist Jc nal: 
“Better to suffer a wicked 4d tator 
than dismember the living bo vy of 
Russia”. He has stated that he vould 
bow before Stalin, if Stalin vould 
safeguard Russian interests from 
Leningrad to the Dardanelle. and 
Sakhalin Island, and give the Rus 
sian people their political fre dom. 





No Russian Partisans—yYet 


The Russian and the Ukrainian 
broadcasts of the Voice of Amer- 
ica, under the leadership o! Bar- 
mine, never mention the enslaved 
peoples in the USSR. On the con- 
trary, they use the language of \Jasov, 
and speak of “the Russian peoples.” 
There are 110 millions of Ukrainians, 
Caucasians, Azerbaijani, — Kazakhs 
and other peoples conquered by Rus- 
sia who have their own history, cul- 
ture, language and national pride. 
They are not “Russian peoples 

The argument most often heard 
against working for the dismember 
ment of Russia, that this would 
“throw the Russians into Stalin's em- 
brace”, is unfounded. 

True supporters of dem cracy 
among the Russians cannot take a 
hostile attitude towards the liberation 
of those nations which were included 
in the Russian Empire by force. And 
besides, during the Second World 
War there were no Russian partisan 
forces who fought Stalin as did the 
Ukrainians, Bvyelo-Russians, — Poles, 
Balts, Kazakhs, Caucasians and 
others. 

No wonder that at the conclusion 
of the war Stalin proposed this toast 
at a banquet in the Kremlin, May 5, 
1945: “I drink to the Russian people, 
the leading nation of all the nations 
of the USSR. The faith of the Rus 
sian people in the Soviet yovert 
ment was the deciding powe which 
insured our victory. I thank 1 Rus 
sian people for their faith.” 

It would not be political wisdom 
to trade a very problematica ictual- 
ly improbable support of the Hussians 
in a fight against Stalin for he cer 


tain support of millions « active 
allies among the enslaved © jinony 
peoples. 

This momentous, if not in act de 


cisive question of enlisting ic SUP 
port of the people behind ie [roa 
Curtain and encouraging em iD 
their resistance to Stalin should I 
ceive as much attention, if { more, 
than the urgent matter 0 nilitary 
preparation. 

And this job should be p | in the 
hands of men and women ©. the dif 
ferent nationalities of the U>SR whe 
have lived under the Soviet |ictator 
ship, experienced its prisons .ad coh 
centration camps, and know how {0 
talk and appeal to the peop! to £4 
their confidence and suppor 
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’US THEATRE has come a long way from 
vs when mixed casts were forbidden, cos- 
were Out; co-eds played all the roles—in 
mic gowns and mortar boards; and Shakes- 
was the only fare. Such were McMaster’s 
slavs, under the Women’s Literary Society 
, for example, campus plays include the 
sity of Toronto’s production of Euripides’s 
‘Medea” . with the final chilling spec- 
Medea’s two dead children, killed by her 
Mount Allison (Sackville. NB) is to 
ou-know-what-plav 
-happy Elwood P. Do 


about a 6-foot rabbit 
wd. 

campus has changed, too, in its attituc 
s the theatre. In 1899 Kingst 


Journal supported the first Qu 











7 ub by denouncing al] those who said the 
o tion of drama would “instil into the hearts 
r unsuspecting students that most terrible 
I > 
of evils—the love of the stage.” 





Campus Capers Have Changed 


Far Cry from Varsity’s Early Shakespeare Plays 
To Arena Productions and Credit Drama Courses 


A few decades ago, the stage-struck either 
didn’t go to university or graduated into the more 
“respectable” professions. Today the professional 
theatre and radio are alumni stamping-grounds 
There’s Canada’s gift to radio—Wayne and Shus- 
ter. They’re fugitives from the “UC Follies,” 
University College’s (U of T) annual fr 
Judith Evelyn got her first taste of theatre blood 
student-directing at University of Manitoba, Win 
nipeg. And Broadway's Alexander Knox played 


, 
“Hamlet” at University of Western Ontario 





revue 








It's a long way, too, from the fantasy one- 
acters of Synge and Lady Gregory—so popular 


+ 


few years back—to McGill’s (Montreal) interest 
in full-length arena productions. This vear th 


doing their third—Pirande 








the horrified eyebrows of the early u e 

plans at the v ry title! And it’s being piaved 1n 
McGill's Union ballroom. You see, the audience 
sits all around. Last vear Director Norma Spring- 


f 


ford won the Dominion I 
with her 


; 
hopes to do the same this 


lant 


arena adaptati 
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SCHOOL AGAIN with a difference for civil defence coordinators at Hu due.* 


knockout rink, the latter technique 








S Wins 
There are exceptions, of course 
d devotees of the draw g 
ist I osing ba to c nce 
12 Willing to listen that the ex- 
cept 1s e tne rule 


Interest in the knockout method 
lated in Saint John last 
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Quebec: 
THE DIFFERENCE 














4 “PUBLIC and impartial” inquiry 
4 be held into the Duplessis Bridge 
saste I a which fe ur 
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Manitoba: 
MORE WANTED 


EXPENDITURES on education in 








Manitoba in 1951-52 will be in- 
creased bv 10 per cent to make a 
total outlay of approximately $6,- 
VUOO, the provi ‘al legis'ature 

s been informed during its current 
session 


Hon. W. C. Miller, Minister of 


Education, said that included in the 





higher expenditures would be an ad- 





ditional grant of $400,000 


the cost of elementary education in 


\fanitoba. The present annu 














support-level plan be 

rom 31.400 to $1. ind 

t gene e\ on balanced assess. 

from six to seven mil 

Increased assistance to the | Ive 

sitv. of Manitoba will also account 

for part of the higher education 
budget 
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cation P yg nas come 
riticism bo inside 0 


ick | Willis. a Progressive 


tive . Teal r 

ative member. has said 
nror od m nd 
proposed expenditures 








“failed to make adequate provision P 
for the needs of education.” He Z 
moved a vote of non-confidence in ; 
e And Harold Mur- ‘4 
nhs af the MI : 
S eaking 

Associations dis 
» the public, criticized ; 
ent for continuing E 
her” svstem in Manitoba . 
has 674 permit te Bs 
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ge It was a tempi 

introduced during the 

War but that emergency has now 
passed. he pointed out F 


Alberta: 
THE CURE 
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defence in Quebec: Lt. ol. J 
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Smith, secretary of the 
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much of a 


limits, 
can have too 
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a nightly patrol, Constable 

d picked up a drunk in a Bow- 
eet. But Bowness has no jail, 
prisoners apprehended there 

ed to Calgary to be lodged 

2 cells. So the constable load- 

irunk into the open side-car 
otorcycle, and sped the eight 

the Calgary police station. 

he arrived there, Constable 

Ge scorted his prisoner to the 
ffice for formal booking. But 

>rgeant looked at the pris- 


¢ d then looked at Constable 
Ge You can’t charge this man 
wit ng drunk,” he complained. 
He ld sober.” 


table Gell examined his pris- 
d had to agree. The eight- 
with the sharp, pure Alber- 
owing on the prisoner’s face 
e a perfect cure on the drunk. 
sober as the constable 


He s 2s 


FOR POT CULTURE 


Our Ponderosa True Ever- 
bearing Lemon can be as 
easily grown in a pot as a 
m and produces 
weighing from one to 
¢ pounds each. These 
enormous fruits are borne 
on plants one to two feet 
high growing in pots; bear 
continually; ee for 
lemonade and culinary 
urposes. Flowers are as 
fagrant as orange blos- 
soms, which they some- 
what resemble 
PLANTS (Each $1.25) (2 for $2.25) postpaid. 
NO SEED AVAILABLE). 


FREE OUR BIG 1951 SEED 


AND NURSERY BOOK | 


PET sla ah — : : 
PIII SEED HOUSE 
GEORGETOWN,ONT. 
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Home Office WATERLOO Ter 


or ery 
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Low Labour 
Turn-Over -- 
More Production 


day good workers 
k for benefits as well 
take home pay. 
len management ar- 
izes benefits such as 
ident and health cov- 
ge. < + Jogahy in 
ses... . workers stay 
the job, Your inquiry 
vill receive my person- 
answer, 


EARL PUTNAM, 
President. 


Exchus A ee. 


ERT aad 
, ee ey 





British Columbia: 


THE RAINS CAME 


IN a 50-mile stretch in the Fraser 
Valley above Vancouver, people 
waded through water last week. Doz- 
ens had to be evacuated their 
homes. 

The Fraser River hadn’t flooded. 
It had just rained so hard that water 
didn’t run 


trom 


away fast enough on the 


broad flat lands. Pacific storms sent 
wind and rain which gouged out 
roads; sent a dozen slides down on 


the tracks of the CNR and CPR: held 
up road and rail travel for three days. 

Chilliwack had more water on its 
streets than it did in the disastrous 
1948 floods. At Hope, the weather of- 
fice reported 8.97 inches of rain and 
22 more of snow in six days. 

Then cold weather came, lessened 
the stream run-off. And BC, which 
usually doesn’t like anything below 
freezing temperature, was glad that 
winter had come back again. 


HOW AND WHY? 


AT SMITHERS, BC, firemen were 
told that Smithers Garage was afire. 
They ground on the starter of their 
truck pump but found it out of gas 
They pushed the truck a block to the 
fire, then discovered the fire hydrants 
frozen. Smithers Garage burned to 
the ground, injured four men, caused 
) $100,000. Bu. the blaze 
wasn't as hot as the investigation 


a loss of 





TRAINING such as this in the South Korean Hills will stand the 
the PPCLI in good stead in actual battle conditions. But they hope they won't 


run up against anything like this in combat. 


SN February 27, 


members of 


They had to dynamite through solid 


rock, and are shown here applying the finishing touches with picks and shovels 


accidents in the province and, as 
might be expected, came up with the 
information that the weekends were 
the worst. It found that between four 
and five o'clock Saturday afternoons 
was the most dangerous period, with 
three to four o'clock giving it a close 
run. 

Ot 783 
tion” (a 


“driver condi- 
avoiding the 


accidents, 
nice way of 


which has almost two 


every 


katchewan, 
road _ for censed 


vehicle in the 


miles of 


prov ince 


@® Since 1919, Saskatchewan 
have bought 141,707 tractors, nearly 
as many as Manitoba. Alberta and 
BC combined, and the applies 
to combines, 24,250 of which 
been sold in Canada’s premier grain- 


farmers 


same 


have 





which started richt after. word alcohol) was responsible for growing province since 1926, with 
* only 12, while “driver action” was nearly halt of that number purchased 

@ In Vancouver, Mayor Fred Hume blamed for 385 incidents. Thursdays in 1949 and 1950. Old Dobbin is 

won a hard battle. Council agreed to are the safest day to drive in Sas- on his way out fast in Saskatchewan 

make him a dollar-a-year man, trim- / 

med his $7,500 salary by $7,449. It 

will go into general revenue, ear- 

marked mainly for social cases. The aa ~ 

mayor said his electrical firm, Hume r 

and Rumble, was paying him enough. r 

Saskatchewan: 8 


ON THURSDAY 


THE Saskatchewan Highways Traffic 
Board conducted a time survey of all 





—CP 
NO BATHING 
the coronation of Jean McKay, Revel 
stoke, BC, as Queen of Banff's Winter 


Carnival. Last 


suits were worn al 


vear's queen, Valores 


| 
| 


Lord of Winnipeg (right), handed 
over crown and robe on the ice pin- 
nacle of the Bow River at Banff 
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Thousands relieve that blinding rheumatic 

pain—quickly, safely—with Abs« wrbine Jr. 
You'll say there’s —, else like 


famous s< yothi ng linim 


matic pain 
with two wonderful pain-chasing actions. 


First, it warms and soothes those agonizing 


rheumatic places. Second, it counters 


irritation that causes the pain with 


‘S 


relaxing effect. 





Be rea 
brings Absorb 
tod sting D 
vhere r drugs sold 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 


Get fast relief with 





It feels so good! 


, , 2 
let cold weather mean agony for you: 


nt for relieving rheu 
It comes to your rescue fast— 


a grand, 


cold weather 


bsorbine J 
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RUGBY BOSSES MEET ot enn er 


More Americanization Lies Ahead aa 
As Well as More Money Making 9 20> foun 
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@ Col. Bal O'Brien. - 
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SHIFT IN WORLD POWER 


In 3 Years U.S. Stronger than Rest of World 


Now Is the Time to Urge Atlantic Union 




















WORLD AFFAIRS 
I SOLATIONIST counter-offen- 
nst President Truman’s for- 
e2 i defence policies has virtually 
under the triple impact of 
Pleven’s visit, the 
2 earmament program, and par- 
eneral 
E ers re- —- : 
x Con 
s€D tl 
ne dis- 
i com- 
I the 
) rver 
. Wash- 
g SATUR- 
SEBASTIAN HAFFNER 
\ SHINGTON it is now taken 
i that the President's three- 
S sudstantially accepted 
SS ad tne Th s 
C 92 Summed 5 five 
crease of tMe Amer- 
5 Europe. wit o top 
gram of military aid to 
es Which from this sum 
Surpass the amount o 
Aid which it m eplace 
G-a-quarter ears un 
service in America, on 
Sresent draft 
- tary three-vear budget of 
- n dollars tor the three vears 
50, to June, 1953, bv which 
rican industrial remobiliza- 
? ve complete. 
ute maintenance of the 
military preparedness thus 
anc F erhaps not vet generally real- 
ah ; ec t this program, already 
nd now assured of being 
‘ mean the great 
g world power seen in this 
C der her present program 


the : sill, within the next 


rs, become 


two- 
stronger 


triend- 





se —little in Nashville Tennessean 
=a" STIGE has suffered some- 
— 5. Korea, but U.S. will keep 


power behind the Charter. 








Just to get the proportions right, 
let us make a few comparisons. Amer- 
ican outlay on defence in the three 
years, 1950-1953, will be five times 
the British annual national income. 
American military aid to her allies in 
one year will be larger than the British 
Budget. The mere addition to Ameri- 
can steel-making capacity during 
these three years will be larger than 
the et British steel-making ca- 





the current vear America’s de- 
tence effort will be eight times the 
revised British one, which in turn 
be larger than that of all the 
Atlantic Treaty nations com- 
bined. The combined effort of the 
non-American Atlantic Treaty na- 
tions alone is supposed, with Ameri- 
can military aid, to approach, if not 





te to equal, the Russian one during 
America’s own effort. will 
be more than four times as large. 
Now that America has made up 
undertake this effort. 
within human judgment, 
nothing that can prevent its realiza 


tion. Certainly not a 





this year. 


her mind to 


ere 1S, 


“preventive 
Russia: that 
accelerate it. For, in 
sound, this effort 
represent the full war-time 
stretch of the American economy 


According to authoritative 


war’ on the part of 
could merely 


credible as it may 


does not 


calcula- 





tion, it represents about one-third of 


a full war effort. 
Two Years of Mild Austerity 


Moreover, while it will mean con- 
| some inflation, and 
certain (by British standards rather 
mild) for the American 
civilian during the next two vears, the 
President’s economic advisers predict 
that by 1953 rising productivity will 
have caught up with it, and that from 
1954 onward the continuous rise in 
American iving standards 
will be resumed over and above the 


level, while the mobilization 


trols, 


probably 


austerities 


civilian 
present 
effort is maintained indefinitely. 

It is impossible within the scope of 
one article even to discuss all the 
consequences of this partial transfor- 
mation of America’s power-potential 


into actual power. Let us note a few 


which com to mind immediately: 

1. At the moment Russia. still 
de Inite military superiority 
the Continental land- 
Europe and Asia 


holds a 
throughout 
mass embracing 
[his state of affairs is expected to end 
in about I months from now. 
Russia might accordingly be tempted 
to strike within these eighteen months 
But this temptation ts balanced by the 
certaintv that even the greatest pos- 
additional _ terri- 
tories and resources could not pre- 
vent Russia from being overwhelm- 
ingly and out-produced 
within the next three vears. By com- 
1951, Russia 
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FORESIGHT PAYS OFF: U.S. opens 
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—I!nternationa 


stores of arms “canned 


in 1945. Scene above, duplicated in seven other ordnance depots, reveals gun- 


mounts, amphibious “Weasels”, 


would make certain of being reduced 
by 1954 to the status of Germany 
and Japan in 1945. 

2. By refraining trom 
Russia can undoubtedly preserve het 
status as an independent powel But 


averession, 


nothing can now preserve her 1945- 


1950 world position as America’s 
equal in power. The idea of a bal- 
ance of power, and of a division of 
“Big Two, 


xclonged to the period when Russia 


I 
disarmed. 


he world between the 


America 


corresponds to the new 
I 


was armed and 
It no longer 


reailules 


Russia—provided she does not pre- 
fer suicide—will inevitably during 
the next two or three vears have to 
take place among the other sec- 





ond-class powers, Britain, France, 
India and Japan. 


adjustments 


Germany, China, 
[his means very great 
in her foreign policy, especially the 
scrapping of her expansion beyond 
her legal frontiers 

3. All international “Third Force” 
ideas pass into limbo If all the rest 


Kept in first-class 


shape by 


air-conditioning 
of the world combined can no longer 
baianee American power, obvious 

one part of that rest cannot hold the 
D America and the 


alance between 


omer pal t. 


German Arms Lose Urgency 


4. The questions of German and 
Japanese rearmament, or the recep 
of Spain into the Atlantic A 


ly lost the ul 





ce, have alreac 


1d importance thev seemed t nave 
ee or four months ago. German 
i 1 r r r . 1 yr 
ind Japanese rearmament could ne 


da : Sant re t hot > 
Vieid sSubdstal i resuitS Deore 


By that trme the balance of powe 


WI in an cause Nave swung Nea 
ag Russia. In concentrating on 
the prevention of German rearma 
men the Russians are already bark 
Ing up the wrong tree 

5 [he role of Britain and France, 


and the other Atlantic Treaty part- 
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America, will be vital during 


ners of 


the next eighteen months, but will in- 





evitably decline in importance there- 
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becomes strong 


after as America § 
enough to take on all-comers single- 
handed. If we want the mere treaty 
relationship transformed into a per- 
manent Contederacy, so that the At 
lantic Community rather than Amer- 
ica alone can become the focal centre 
of One World, the time to work for it 


is now, in the next eighteen months. 


No Wish to Dominate 


6. The rise of American power to 
overwhelming supremacy 1s bound to 
increase the importance of the United 
Nations, for 
America believes in the United Na- 


the simple reason that 
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tions and bases her foreign policy 
on this. 

America does not want to domin- 
ate the world; she does want the 
United Nations to dominate the 
world. She does want to see the Char- 
ter respected and obeyed as world 
law. all nations acting in its spirit, 
and trespassers punished and forced 
back. This is what President Truman 
meant by the second part of his re- 
cent statement, when he defined the 
basic aims of American foreign policy 
in these words: “To see that the 
people in the world have the things 
that are necessary to make life worth 
while, and that they live by the moral 


Another Step Forward... 


By concentrating on the rendering of careful and cour- 


teous service to men and women 
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code in which we believe.” 

This may be idealism, and idealism 
as such may be a weak force in inter- 
national politics. But idealism backed 
by overwhelming power must be 
taken seriously. The Charter may 
well become the Magna Carta of the 
second-class powers and the small 
nations in a world where, for the 
first time in history, there will be one 
nation stronger than all the rest to- 
gether. 

All this may sound Utopian. It is 
a sober description of the foreseeable 
reality of three years hence. If we 
desire to stand the pace, we had bet- 
ter face facts and think hard. 





in all walks of life f 


Chartered Trust Company has grown from a one room 


office with a staff of three people forty-five years ago to its 


present modern offices in the heart of the financial districts 


of Toronto and Montreal. 


1950 was another step forward in this course. The in- 


creases which the Company showed in all departments mean 


more than figures in a statement, It means that an increasing 


number of people are using one or more of the many services 


of the Company. 


Money deposited 


at interest 


Value of Estates 


and Trusts under 


Shareholders’ equity 


in Company 


administration 


1948 $12.687,075 
1919 14,099,143 
1950 17,036,527 


$36,209,891 
37.500.475 
13.002 .032 


$1,956,293 
2.021.607 
2.106.877 


A complete copy of our Annual Report will be sent to 


you on request, 


Rolph R, Corson. 


President. 


Henry E. Langford, 


Gen.ral Manager. 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 


34 KING ST. W., TORONTO 
388 ST. JAMES ST. W., MONTREAL 






TROUBLE IN THE 
SATELL'TES 
DIFFERENCES on policy be \een 
the Western allies, such as tha’ be. 
tween the U.S. and Britain on | 5jicy 
towards China, and between th. (Ss. 
and France on German rearm.. sent. 
are regrettable insofar as they e) our. 
age and aid the Soviets. But « east 
they proclaim to the whole | orld 
that the allies of the United Stat . are 
not her satellites. 
On the other side, the Kro jin’ 


insistence on an exact toeing © the 
line, revealed convincingly i) the 


Tito-Stalin quarrel, is demonsi:uted 
continually in the purges of inc pient 
new Titos in the satellite cou tries 
The purge, as such, is a part o! the 
Soviet technique of government. and 
goes on all the time. But from time to 
time it mounts to a wave, and sich a 
wave seems to be sweeping through 
Communist ranks in Czechoslo\akia 
at the present time. It is believed to 
have engulfed President Gottwald and 
former Foreign Minister Clementis, 
and all of their known fo!lowi 

The reason for this purge, and for 
all the purges that will follow, is quite 
simply that while Gottwald and Cle- 
mentis are as Communist as the 
Soviets, they are more Czechoslovak 
than the Russians. It is the same with 
the purged Poles, East Germans. 
Hungarians and all the rest. It will 
almost certainly be the same with the 
Chinese. 

The situation within Bulgaria 
amounts to a permanent crisis. Since 
the somewhat suspicious death of 
Dimitrov during a visit to Russia, no 
one has been found who can impose 
the Kremlin line firmly on the country 
Or even on the government. The 
present Prime Minister, Chervenkov, 
was elevated suddenly from a junior 
ministership after the liquidation ot 
Kostov. It is believed that he is onl 
able to ‘hold his cabinet together 
through the popular hatred of it, and 
is forced to include in it men who ac- 
tively oppose his policies. He as much 
as admitted this by publicly criticizing 
recently every member of the cabinet 
but himself. 


The failure to win over the 
peasants has also been admitted by 4 
public statement that, while fault o! 


the farms of Bulgaria have been co- 
lectivized only 5 per cent of the pig 
and 17 per cent of the catt have 
been brought into the collecti\es, te 
rest having been slaughtered sold 
just as in Russia two deca agi 
This has brought sharp cuts in the 
food supply tor the cities ‘ 
content among the workers tre 
Nor does the Bulgaria Arm\ 
seem to be trusted, as it has ot ye 
received any heavy or moder) equi? 
ment from the Soviets.—W.! 


Not Far Enough 
A SOVIET judge had just s tenced 
a peasant to ten years in a co \centle 
tion camp in the Far North. |» asked 
if the prisoner had anythine ‘0 % 
“Yes,” the man replied. [s th! 
place under Soviet rule?” 
“Oh, of course,” the jud: readil\ 
replied. : 
“Well then, if it isn’t to» ms 
trouble, please send me a lit! farther 
away.” 
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HE NEW U.S. ARMY 


Chief of Staff Talks of Its Men 
And the New Weapons It Will Get 


OURSE the American makes 
soldier,” is the not-surprising 

statement by U.S. Army 
f Staff J. Lawton Collins, in 
rwise striking interview he has 
ie U.S. News and World Re- 
1e American soldier has short- 

admittedly. He needs train- 
needs discipline, he needs to 
feel of the battlefield. But 
nothing wrong with him that 
ong with America. Properly 
ind properly led, it is Collins’ 
on that he makes the finest 
n the world. 


And as to the complaint about be- 
ing “roadbound,” well, all modern 
armies are relatively roadbound. But 
the U.S. soldiers in Korea have learn- 
ed that to save casualties they have to 
get off the road. 

U.S. weapons are working out well, 
too. “In every single encounter to date 
our medium tanks have knocked out the 
Russian T-34’s. . . . Not a single new 
American medium tank (meaning ap- 
parently the Patton—Ed.) has been 
knocked out by a Russian T-34’"—- 
though this is partly because the 
North Koreans are poor shots. 


— International 


ND-AIR TEAM: General Collins with Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of 
hiefs of Staff (I), and Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of Staff (r.). 


le adapts himself to adverse con- 


dit with ingenuity and courage, 
and in Korea today is proving that he 
ca d up better than the Chinese 
sol ust as he outdid the Japanese 
in t st war, even in the jungle. He 
Is ‘tter physical shape, is better 
tak ire of medically, and better 
out ! against the cold. 

| s complained that green U.S. 


vere thrown into Korea, the 
s that America always starts 
" trained men. “Where do you 
get rienced troops in peacetime?” 








The 3.5-inch bazooka has been an 
amazing success. The first seven 
rounds out of seven 3.5 bazookas, 
back last July, resulted in seven hits 
and seven T-34’s <nocked out and 
burned. Though the tank itself is still 
the best anti-tank weapon, General 
Collins believes it would be a colossal 
mistake simply to try to match the re- 
ported 40,000 Soviet tanks, tank for 
tank. The U.S. is instead building up 
an entire range of anti-tank weapons, 
from the rifle grerade to artillery. 

The rifle grenade is a foreign mod- 
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RI LESS 75 mm. gun is one of the new U.S. weapons which has had battle 


ee Korea, It has good range, but flash and smoke reveal its position. 
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-the treat you can enjoy tonight 
NIBLETS 


BRAVO 


Mexicorn 


Say, Senora, let’s have fun for dinner tonight. Serve some- 
thing simple that looks like a party, tastes like a party, and 
is ready to serve in the click of a castanet. 

It’s Niblets Brand Mexicorn! Canada’s favourite corn 
Niblets Brand) with a south-of-the-border tlavour accent 
sweet red and green peppers added). Tender, gay and 

colourful. Let your grocer fill your sombrero with cans ... 


and serve this tender treat tonight 
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el, presumably the French weapon 
described in SATURDAY NIGHT from 
Paris last fall. It is shot from a 
launcher attached to the ordinary 
rifle. (The claim made in France was 
that it would penetrate 9 inches of 
armor at 100 yards.) 

Next to the rifle grenade come the 
bazookas, and then a development of 
them, the rifles, 57mm, 
73mm, and 105mm. Firing the same 
tvpe of ammunition as the bazooka, 
but with better sighting, the biggest 


recoilless 


of these is effective up to one-mile 
range. 

Further, the Americans have de- 
veloped a new type of anti-tank am- 
munition for their regular field ar- 
tillery. Collins speaks of concentrat- 
ing the fire of 10 to 15 battalions of 
field artillery against a concentration 
of enemy tanks, at ranges up to six 
miles. 

With such artillery and with strong 
air power he doesn’t believe it neces- 
sary to try to match the Soviets divi- 
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There's WORE in 


SYLVANIA fluerescents 


... More than meets the eye! 
| 


One fluorescent lamp /ooks very much like another. But 
there’s more—much more—than meets the eye in a 
Sylvania Triple-Life Fluorescent Lamp. 


Back of each one of these world-famous lamps, now made 
in Canada, are years of intensive laboratory research and 
pioneering in the field of fluorescence ... newly 
developed manufacturing processes ... improved phos- 
phor powders ... constant testing to rigid standards 


of high quality. 


It is unseen factors such as these that enable Sylvania to 
provide greater lighting efficiency, longer life, more 
light value for your lamp dollar. Life rating on Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps is 7,500 hours, compared with a 
previous industry rating of 2,500 hours—a significant 
indication of how engineering and laboratory research 


combine to give you more for your money with Sylvania. 


For further facts concerning this lighting research 
and the reasons behind Sylvania’s superiority, 


mail the coupon today. 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., 
University Tower, Montreal, Que. 


Please send me complete information about the 
life and brightness of Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 
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“TAKEN HOLD in great si\le” j; 
Collins’ view of job new Kore» con. 
mander General Ridgway i oing 


sion for division in men, an\ more 
than tank for tank. The U.S. admit. 
tedly has neglected tactical ai power 
for close cooperation with the vround 
forces. But it is providing for this in 


its new program, and the Army, says 
Collins, is studying carefully th the 
Air Force to work out some satis 
factory system of operational contro 

The interview concluded wit 
questions on guided missiles and 
atomic artillery. Collins states thar 
the U.S. will have some guided mis- 
siles within 18 months. It is rkin 
on a whole series of them, for differ. 
ent purposes. One is the anti-aircraft 


or ground-to-air guided missile, oF 
which he places great hopes. In “n 
many years” there will be guided m 
siles with atomic warheads, for use 
against troops in the field: anc 
not-too-distant future” the LS. w 
be able to fire atomic shells t 
tillery pieces. 

The possibility that the ene 
develop the same things is not over 


looked by the Chief of Statf. But 
while he doesn’t want to ap; t 
optimistic, he feels that) Americat 


technical skill and = industria! power 
can keep the U.S. ahead of the rest 
of the world.—W.W., 
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HE DEFENCE SQUEEZE 


jon 
>RYING out the new British de- 
program is not so much a mat- 
f money, difficult as that will 
1S more a matter of men and 
rials. Money can usually be 
i—even the £4,700,000,000 that 
rogram will cost in the next 
vears. The great problem is the 
nization of industry that will 

e necessary. 

estimated that by the end of 
ear or early in 1952 an addi- 
500.000 workers will be en- 
yn defence orders — aircraft. 
s, tanks. guns of all sorts and 
y those used in anti-aircraft 
textiles, clothing, and chem- 
And the chief burden naturally 
on the engineering industries. 
this will affect the present 
drive remains to be seen. 
as it is the engineering in- 
s which have been the greatest 
tors to it. Mr. Attlee in an- 
the new defence program 
it would not be wise to mort- 
the country by 
credit. and that 


the Govern- 


he future of 
on 
he intention of 
do evervthing possible to 
the 


ncrease it. 


mports 


level of exports and 


Communists Still At It 


is to be anything more than 
nd illusory hope, there are 
wavs of achieving it, to in- 
utput or to cut down still 
the amount allotted to the 
is likelv that the at- 
be made to combine both 
And there will of course be 
manv of the 
trols. It is hard to see 
d be avoided. 
meantime, Communists are 
thev can to disrupt the pro- 
g nciting workers to unofficial 
kev industries. Unfortunate- 
re having more success than 
ve been expected. when their 
More than 


jockers, engineers, and ship- 
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sition of 


Wal- 


now 


so obvious 


already involved 
1 

plans, and 
considerable dan- 


movements 


KCTS 


are 
ges or go-slow 


subversive 


d. It is difficult to under- 


~« anv class of British work- 
have a reallv serious griev- 


But it remains fatal- 


davs 1 
persuade British workmen 


ave 


BEVAN AT THE MIKE 


ERY 
any 


Mr. Aneurin Bevan. 
time hold vast audi- 
bound by his eloquence 
verv fierce and 
has at long last 
to speak for the Party 


broadcast. It was propd- 


namaste > 


S$ aiSO a 
4 . debater. 


Ved 





at as the new Minister of 
ut ; ¢ should be given the chance 
ts the multitudes of workers 











whose interests he is officially called 
upon to control and protect. So Mr. 
Bevan went on the air, and in his 
little political talk answered a ques- 
tion that has been puzzling a good 
many people for quite a while—the 
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HANDVAC 


CLOTHES DRYER 


question why he was not put to 
broadcast during the last elections. 

Most people had the idea that the 
Party were afraid to trust Mr. Bevan 
in front of the microphone, in case 
his Welsh eloquence should carry him 
to dangerous heights. People who 
knew him better said he could be 
equally effective in a quiet, restrained 
speech when he chose, and fear of 
his fervor could not be the reason for 
keeping him off the air. 

Now we know. Mr. Bevan, for all 


WHSTNEnouse 
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his undoubted eloquence, is a bad 
broadcaster, flat, and uncer- 
tain. The microphone seems to baffle 
him—also probably the need of read- 
ing his speech. He is known to dis- 
like speaking from notes. He is one 
of those orators who must see their 
audience and the effect of what they 
if they ¢ their best. 
Broadcasting has its own special tech- 
nique, and Mr. Bevan has vet to learn 
it, as many another spellbinder has 
P.O'D 


tedious, 


Sav, are to give of 


discovered. 


this beautiful 
house luxe Refrigerator 


new Westing- 
de 
gives you more of the things 


you've always wanted... 


It’s designed to make the best 
use of every inch of space... 
with extra “front-row” storage 
in the handy “Stor-dor” ... 


It provides Five Zones of 
Cold ... proper temperature 
and humidity for a// types of 
for frozen foods... 

milk 
vegetables 
all pro- 
tected by exclusive, positive 
“True Temp” Cold Control. 


food... 


fresh meats . and 
beverages... 


general storage 


It has the big, new Westing- 
house “Colder Cold” freezer 
the covered Meat- 
Keeper the glass-topped 
Humidrawer... 


unit 


And, 


time-tested 


has the 


Westinghouse 


best of all, it 


super-powered Economiser 
mechanism, with the exclusive 
“Built-in Watchman” 


and all the dependability, 
eficiency and lasting value 
that Westinghouse owners 


know so well! 


; aeaii . eae 
Orders will be filled as quickly 
as production permits ask 


your Westmehouse Dealer. 


Westinghouse Presents” JOHN FISHER 
and THE DON WRIGHT CHORUS Sunday 
Evenings at 10.30 E. S.T. Dominion Network 
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FESTIVAL 
OF BRITAIN 


Plan nowto takeintheexciting 

elebrations of Festival Year 

in Britain May 3rd to Sept. 

Oth. Spend more time there 
fiv TCA. Book nou 


Low Fare Seasons 
in to fly to Europe 
iring ‘“‘Low Fare’’ months 


ind save! 


CANADA TO EUROPE.... 


REGULAR 
FARES 


yt -+++ EUROPE TO 


REGULAR 


LOW FARES FARES 








INTERNATIONAL © TRANS-ATLANTIC 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


TRANS - CANADA AIR LINES 






Of EUROPE... 
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Yes... Europe is less than a day 
away by TCA! Wherever in 
Europe you're going, the fast, 
comfortable, convenient way to 
travel is by TCA’s Trans-Atlantic 
service: 


¢ Most frequent service 
from Canada 
Great 40-passenger 
“‘North Star’’ Skyliners 
‘Million Mile’’ Pilots 
Club-like atmosphere— 
Superb TCA Service 
Special ‘‘Low Fare Season” 
Savings 


Daily flights to London, Shannon 
or Glasgow. Pre-booked connec- 
tions to the key centres of Europe, 
Africa and the Near East. Stop- 
overs enroute at no extra charge. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT — he will 
help you plan give full informa- 
tion on fares, routes, hotels, 
reservations, tours. Or write for 
TTCA’s 12-page folder on ‘‘Europe’”’ 
to Dept. J, Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, Montreal. 
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Of Prefatory Remarks 


by J. E. Middleton 


PREFACES, like the old grey 
mare, aren't what they used to be, 
many long years ago. Most modern 
authors are apologetic; sometimes 
openly, sometimes in furtive man- 
ner. Always they are thankful, of- 
ten beyond reason. They are like 
to pay tribute to various dons, 
dignitaries and friends who have 
read the manuscript and have 
made “most valuable suggestions.” 
They tolerate, even admire, pre- 
decessors who have gleaned in the 
same field, and at last, begging 
pardon for possible errors and 
omissions, bow themselves off the 
stage. 

Courtesy and the graces of ut- 
terance are admirable. They a'so 
tend to be artificial, especially 
among authors. For the writer of 
a book designed to widen the 
bounds of learning, or quicken the 
sense of taste, is no 
shrinking violet, 
half-hidden by a 
mossy stone. He is 
more like a_ giant 
zinnia, standing stiff 
and straight before 
the world, waiting 
to be admired. If 
he were truly hum- 
ble he never would 
have written the 
book. He would 
have felt himself 
unworthy. 

A treatise extending to, perhaps, 
three or four hundred pages, com- 
pels long months of drudgery, as 
well as flashes of inspiration. The 
natural inertia of a man, even of a 
learned man, is not to be overcome 
save by nickel-steel resolution, and 
such resolution is forged only by 
self-confidence. So when a_pre- 
face smells too much of modesty 
it may be read with a tolerant 
smile, or even “skipped”, with no 
harm done. 


THE LADS of old time wrote pre- 
faces which had beef in them. Of- 
ten they expressed contempt for 
the trivial efforts of previous writ- 
ers. As for prospective critics, 
“scribbling in the popular press,” 
the attitude was lofty. So open was 
the author’s assurance, that it 
seems comic nowadays. 

Only Bernard Shaw, among the 
moderns, possessed the grace to be 
egotistical in public. His prefaces, 
however long they are, are “true 
as taxes” and therefore humorous. 
Sixty-two pages of preface precede 
the play “St. Joan”; every one of 
them a joy, full of self-praise and 
“bounce.”” He even thanks the 
critics for “their heartfelt instruc- 
tions as to how the play can be im- 
proved,” and declares round!y that 
he knows his business too well to 
listen to “these well-intentioned 
but disastrous counsellors.” 





Look at James Boswell’s Adver 
tisement to the Third Edition o! 
“A Tour to the Hebrides With Dr 
Johnson.” “It would be an_ id'e 
waste of time to take any particu 
lar notice of the futile remarks . . 
which have been industriously cit 
culated in the publick prints by 
shallow or envious cavillers.” 

In another place he wrote 
“Some may speak of their literary 
fame in a decorous style of di! 
fidence. But I confess that I am s 
formed by nature and by habit tha 
to restrain the effusion of delight 
on having obtained such fame, t 
me would be truly — painful. 
“Bezzy” was good, knew he wa 
good, and was not atraid to say s 


RICHARD WHATELY, in h 
“Elements of Rhetoric,” publishe 
well over a hundred years ago, eve 
invited criticisn 
T “As long as_ th 
critics confine them 
selves to calm argt 
mentation and ab 
stain. from _— insult 
libelous — personalit 
and falsification o! 
facts, I earnest 
hope no force w 
be employed to s 
lence them, except 
force of argument 
I am not one of 
those jealous lovers of freedom 
who would keep it all to then 
selves; nor do I dread ultimat 
danger to the cause of truth fro 
fair discussion.” Here is a senten 
which the politicians -might cot 
mit to memory. It might give the 
pause before suppressing son 
people. 

For lofty contempt of antk 
pated criticism few instances a 
better than that expressed by the 
old-time revisers of the Book 
Common Praver. Here is the c¢ 
cluding sentence (of 130 word 
which marches like an army w 
banners. “And having thus 
deavoured to discharge our dut 
in this weighty affair, as in 
sight of God, and to approve ¢ 
sincerity therein (so far as lay 
us) to the consciences of all m 
although we know it imposs 
(in such variety of apprehensic 
humours and interests as are in 
wor'd) to please all; nor can 
pect that men of factious, pee 
and perverse spirits should be s 
isfied with anvthing that can 
done in this kind by any other tl 
themselves: vet we have good hi 
that what is here presented, 
hath been by the Convocations 
both Provinces with great « 
gence examined and approved, 
be also well accepted and appro 
by all sober, peaceable and tr 
conscientious Sons of the Chu 
of England.” 
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Food Fancies and Mealtine Madness 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


YOU DIDN’T HEAR much about dieting 
when Mrs. Beeton ruled the table and 
“receipts” called for eggs by the dozen, 
butter by the pound and lashings of heavy 
cream. A bountiful providence supplies us 
with good things, why not make the most 
of them, was the guiding philosophy. 

Today everyone is diet-conscious. Fash- 
ion, Movies, COmpetitive business and so- 
cial life, combine to make the slender 
figure the ideal figure. Too, advances in 
the science of nutrition, together with a 
better informed public, have vastly in- 
creased everyone’s awareness of food and 
its effect on well-being. 

The rol! call of diet fads that have come 
and gone is a long one. For a while many 
women subsisted on a reducing regimen 
of bananas and skim milk. Lamb chops 
and pineapple had their day, too. For 
health’s sake others pinned their faith on 
the Fletcher diet. Its practitioners must 
have had the earnest single-minded air ot 
cows chewing their cuds, for every mouth- 
ful of food was chewed a given number of 
times. Others adopted the Hay diet for 
health’s sake, carefully consuming proteins 
and starches at separate meals (Mother 
Nature is not too good at growing foods 
this wav). Patented “health” foods have 
found a place on many breaktast tables, 
foods such as Canada’s Dr. Jackson's 
Roman Meal and Bekus Puddy, well forti 
fied with flax seed and alfalfa 


RIGHT now. before buying spring clothes, 
a new crop of dieters will develop. Some 
of them may even try a diet which advo- 
cates the use of cider vinegar (taken 1n- 
ternally), for slender hips 

Another diet which has current appeal, 
for men as well as women, is the result of 
careful scientific research. It is the high 


| don't even 
know what 


protein, high-fat diet developed by the 
Medical Division of the Du Pont company 
as part of their “Obesity Control” project. 
As described by the first magazine to pub- 
lish the diet a thumbnail version might be: 
“A believe-it-or-not reducing diet that lets 
you eat all you want of a food that is 
practically everybody's favorite meat. 
You don’t count calories. In fact, you eat 
lots of fat. You're not a slave to set menus. 
You eat three ample meals a day. You 
don’t have to take strenuous exercise.” 


BUT few diets have caught the public 
imagination as strongly as that advocated 
in. Gavelord Hauser’s book — “Look 
Younger and Live Longer”.* This book 
was published in February, 1950, and in 
October the same year was in its eleventh 
printing. How many of your friends have 
taken to molasses and/or yogurt? Maybe 
you have a jar of one or both cached 
away in your own refrigerator? Wide- 
spread interest in both molasses and yo- 
gurt is tied in with three other foods 

brewers yeast, skim milk, wheat germ 

all advocated by Hauser. 

Recently tall, dark and handsome Gave- 
lord Hauser addressed a Toronto audience 
of 1000 women (150 copies of his book 
were sold in 25 minutes following his 
talk). Not long after Dr. Hauser’s depar- 
ture, Dr. E. W. McHenry. University of 
Toronto nutritionist, made a speech too 
Addressing the Health League’s annual 
meeting he poohpoohed yogurt, wheat 
germ, molasses and brewer's veast as mere- 
ly “a silly dietary fad” of no greater value 
than the old diet standbvs, milk, meat and 


eogs, 


But a year ago, the League’s Health 
published an article which said, “Yogurt ts 


Clarke, Irwi $41 


You can put the whe 
germ and milk solids 
the oatmeal, Henry 
and get your iron witn 
black strap mola 


one of the most complete toods, very nu- 
tritious, easily assimilated. It is a valuable 
source of protein, milk, sugar, fat, miner- 
als, lactic acid and vitamins.” Dr. Gordon 
Bates, editor of Health, said he had no 
reason to retract anything that Health said 

Gayelord Hauser presents facts and in- 
formation with references to top authori- 
ties in the medical and nutrition field. He 
does not appear to be connected with any 
institution of research or maintain a lab- 
oratory of his own. His guinea pigs are big 
names in the Hollywood glamour field and 
elsewhere and we judge the results are 
successful. His dietary ideal is presented in 
a more glossy form than Canada’s Food 
rules. but basically both are the same 
AS PART of his diet therapy. Hauser 
Stresses the use of molasses, yogurt brew 
ers Veast, powdered skim milk 
germ. 

But let us take a closer look at these 
toods 


wheat 


Molasses, first. Medical authorities look 
askance at wholesale consumption of mo- 
lasses. Too frequently people who shouldn't 
are adding sugar to their daily intake 
After all, molasses is a sweetening agent 
even if it is “crude Near-diabetics and 
over-weights can do inestimable damage 


by taking it. If it ts used im place of refined 


Cane sugar ON Cereais Or jams OI bread 
and toast. then you may be gaining 
measure of improved nutrition. If you are 
looking for iron-rich sources of tood, these 
are to be found in many commonly usec 
toods. If vou fee! vour tood isn’t an ade 
quate source of tron, then see your doctor 
He may prescribe pills-—or molasses! 

Dr. L. B. Pett, Chief « e Nutritior 
Division, Dept. of Natio Health id 
Welfare. savs, The possible sant 

fs aes 
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handling of the 
very crude types 
of molasses, as the 


possibility that 
they may be more 
nutritious than 
other dark forms, 


should make peo- 
ple more discrim- 
inating in purchas- 
Ing ‘crude molas 
ses’ than they have 
b een 
Crude molasses is 
normal! 

animal ot 


{ 


feeds and is not 


recently 


used for 


poultry 





therefore subject to 


DR. E. W. McHENRY 


the Acts require- 

Ments as to purity, maximum ash content, mois- 
ture, etc “Blackstrap™, says Dr. Pett, “is a 
term usually applied to the crudest type of mo- 


asses containing mineral residues from all the 





processing the cane juice has received. It is pro- 


duce thout special regard for cleanliness be 

caus normally used for animal or poultry 
feeds, or tor the production of alcohol.” 

\ prosecution was entered and successfully 

d through against the Canadian Health 

\ids Store in Toronto. It was charged with offer- 

v crude molasses and cider vinegar as “cures’ 

( ecific physical conditions 

Prosec oO \ part of the Food and 


diseases or phy sical 





one may publicly offer 


re This list includes cancer, heart dis 

ses. high blood presstire. obesity and tuber 
c 

Yogurt is a relative newcomer to Canada in 


field. It is a milk product of distinction 


historical record for promoting Jon 


c 4 ( tne prevent yn and cure of dis 

ease Used extensively for centuries in the Bal 
kans and Near East where the average diet is 
Medivers gurt is credited with producing very 
hare dividuals and certainly more centenarians 
on population) than the U.S. can boast 

( Whether this can be attributed to yogurt or 
to a casual! egard tor vital statistics is uncertain. ) 
I I means “acid milk of easy digestion’ 


i SIS iderstandable since assimilation of 
voy milk compared with standard milk 1s 
9 cent after | hour of digestion, 92 per 
cer er 2 hours, 95 per cent after 3 hours; 
wh nilk is 32 per cent after 1 hour of diges- 
tion. 35 per cent after hours and 44 per cent 


atter 3 hours. Obviously a boon to convalescents. 
infants and patients with dietary complications 


Yogurt is a 


termented milk made trom whole, 


skimmed or partially skimmed milk which has 
beer yasteurized and subjected to a_ bacterio 
ogical treatment. The bacteria in the yogurt cul- 
real t Very superior breed and do wonder 
ful 1 25 in the human intestinal tract. They 
idesirable putrefactive and harm 

fu cteria with i desirable “flora” of fer- 
mentative bacteria buttermilk also works in 
c ‘ n er) SO I ittributes ot Vo 
gurt are not to be 

enored . . high 

\utritive value, 

s\ digestibility, 


ntiseptic ac tion 

harmful  bac- 

ind a stimu 

s to appetite and 
ligestion 

You can 

drink it (1-2 cups 

daily) or spoon it 


either 


over fruits or ce 
real For those 
who don’t like it 


in the natural state 





it is available 


DR. GAYELORD HAUSER commercially in 





Jew-Gentile Marriages: 


COMMENTS and expressions of opinion 
have come from readers of “The Mixed 
Marriage of Jew and Gentile’, by Svanhuit 
Josie (SN, January 23). Some of them are 
quoted, in part, here. Names of writers of 
the letters are withheld. 

There is a wide diversity of viewpoints, 
but all point to the exceedingly real “dilem- 
ma” of those Jews who want intermingling, 
but not inter-marriage. 

Anyone who cares to read between the 
lines of these letters may find there some 
understanding of what it means, in terms of 
the individual, to be regarded as “different”. 


4 Montreal girl comments: 


Mrs. article 
mention any of the positive 
influences that lead a Jew to seek a Gentile 
mate. A Jew receives many shocks on the 
road from the family circle to professional 
success. At one stage, his family’s manner- 
isms, even the cooking smells of his home, 
embarrass him because they are different. 
Later, he cannot fail to notice the awkward- 
ness or downright indifference of business 
contacts, prospective emplovers or potential 
triends when they recognize a Jewish name 
or a Jewish face. From time to time he will 
Jews say, “Now So-and-So, there’s a 
brilliant fellow. He’d be right on top if he 
weren't a Jew.” And there is a grain of truth 
in such remarks. 

These are only a few 


error in Josie’s 


is failure to 


A serious 


Near 


factors that make 
some Jews feel their people are inferior be- 
cause they are not completely accepted in 
Canadian life. They are flattered by recogni- 
tion from Gentiles, and what more complete 
recognition can there be than 
as a husband? 


acceptance 


From a Toronto man: 


EITHER Mrs. Josie is very naive, or I am 
exceedingly cynical. She wonders why there 
are; more male Jews who marry Gentiles 
than vice versa. Here are what I consider 
the obvious reasons: 


(1) It is exceedingly unpleasant to be a 
Jew. If you don’t believe it, try it for a week. 
(2) A very large minority of Jews desire 
to escape from this unpleasantness, and, 
above all, desire to spare their children the 
humiliations which they themselves have 


suffered. 


(3) As it is customary for the young man 
to propose marriage, it is the male Jew who 
will seek escape from these humiliations by 
allving himself with a Gentile bride. The 
voung Jewish girl has to wait until she is 
asked, and few young Gentile males are will- 
ing to face the ostracism which will be their 
ot if they marry a Jewess, even if beautiful; 
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even if wealthy; even if in every other re- 


Seen ee eereeeeeseneeesseseee 


dessert form. It’s a food which commands respect 
in many medical circles and would seem to be 
a good dish to add to the diet—even if you 
aren't interested in living to be a hundred. 
Brewer's yeast, also on the Hauser list, can 
hardly be considered a food in the true sense 
of the word (it’s a fungus). Also since certain 
individuals cannot tolerate it too well, it should 
be taken only if approved by your doctor. 
Powdered skim milk. Using it to bolster or 





Readers Comments 


spect most desirable. 

It’s as simple as that. 

Although I have never in my fife denied 
my Jewish origin, I have never publicized 
the fact. I am utterly unsympathetic to Juda- 
ism and Zionism. Much as I admire Rabbi 
Feinberg in other respects, I am very strong- 
ly opposed to his ambition to “resist the 
overwhelming pressure to assimilate Jews”. 
It is this desire to remain a people apart that 
has been the curse of Jews for centuries. 
Nothing would be more desirable than that 
the Jew in Canada should become a Cana- 
dian—not a Canadian Jew, but simply a 
good Canadian. If Jews have some peculiar 
virtues, as they claim, then these virtues 
would presumably benefit the Canadian na- 
tion, if and when they merge. 

If anti-Semitism is, as I sometimes think 
due to this craving to be a race apart; to 
pose as a people superior; to refuse to do 
in Rome as the Romans, then, surely the 
sooner the race is merged with the nation 
with which it dwells, the better for the Jew 
and tor the nation. To strive to preserve 
this “apartheid” appears to me to be anti 


social. 


{fn American reader comments: 


THE caption under the picture of the Ea 
ot Harewood and his bride stated the latte 
to be a “gifted Jewish pianist”. Her natior 
ality was announced as “Austrian”. 

It was semi-officially announced then tha 
Miss Stein’s mother was a German Gentil 
and her father a Hebrew Christian—not 
member of the Jewish religion. 

Frankly, I don’t understand why Miss 
Stein, a Christian, is classified as a Jew 
any more than why I should be classified as 
an Irishman because my progenitors were 
Irish, | being an American and a Christiar 
(I hope). 


A Winnipeg man writes: 


I would like to take time to discuss ever 
point of Mrs. Josie’s “Vacation in a Vapor 
but time will not permit. However, there 
one point of special interest in which I an 
sure your readers would be interested, ¢.: 
according to your records one in every | 
marriages (Jewish) is mixed. Well, let 
transpose that: of every 24 people that mai 
Jews . One is Gentile. In other word 
about four per cent, and of that four p 
cent probably two per cent were convert: 
to Judaism and the other two per cent to 
to the religion of the other. 

I do not feel that we Jews need worry 
much about losing our identity on that sco 
if we withstood Hitler’s hordes we can wi! 
stand a loss of 2 per cent and still sury 
In so doing we will help to build a stron 
Canada by being true to our great traditi 
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fortify the daily intake of calcium, pro 
other nutrients is a sound plan, especia 
difficult to consume a large quantity 
Can be added to whole or skimmed f! 
or used in cooking. 

Wheat germ, fifth in the group, is an 
source of the B vitamins but quite unpalat 
is” to some people. If added to muffins 
breads and cookies, etc., it imparts an !n 
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ADGEAR VARIETY: Three types of headgear worn by RCAF 
ien officers are modelled by nursing sisters at RCAF hospital, Trenton, 
L.. to ¥.c FO. LK. Barrie, Ont., 
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( McQuade, sporting new Balmoral; 
M. P. Macdonald, Coleman, Alberta, with “veil” on working uni- 
- Fit. Lt. D. Parke, Sudbury, Ont., wearing original “walking-out’” hat. 





Brain-Teaser: 





Well Read? Well, Read! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 











ACROSS 
withor to read, mooch and 
(4,2,2,5 
ies? (7) 
1 of 15. (7) 
12 lajesty the baby 6 
British satirist \ Decline and 
not of the R« Empire 6, 5 
of the directors, as it were 
splash! (3, 9 
1 s and seclusion. (3, 9 
23. F iu Ragout Italien? (6 
4. B this I make a dessert, by the sound 
f 6 
27, 12 rooted in this people's history. (7 
28 over 21. (7) 
9 cl wi ig, | 
7 Ss 9 
DOWN 
- vith a province 7) 











3. Fooled by a male impersonator in play 
4. Lohe € 4 
5. Apes the dome 4) 
t Cc opa r € n no do C 
7. Sounds ) va yu d by ! 
Mt tat ~ 
th Star 3 
+ ) 
Mo I 
eath its € 7 
‘ yOlltICal Op 
yn the stage 7 
ere 3 
yvies with the King of 








26. The nonsense writer actual-ly reformed! 


Solution to Last 
, ’ 
W eek Ss Puzzle 
ACROSS 
1. Laugh and be fat 
10. Outpour 
11. Robbery 
12. See 17 
13. Austrians 


les 





20 Chi gnons 

23. Apprehend 

24. Alibi 

26. Gradual 

27. Station 

28. Poultry farmer 


DOWN 
2. Antigua 
3. Ghost 
4. Air bases 
5. Duress 
6. Embarking 


(. Average 
8. Moon 
9. Myosotis 





14. Exchange 
15. Perpe l 
17 and 12. Shades of 


night 
19. Soprano 
21. Orifice 
22. Healer 
24. Adair 
25. Inns 146 
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yprinkled on your 


reah munch it will fortify some 
Ot food-valueless items. 

It ild be interesting to know, 
Dut it to estimate, the effect of 
Tes ble dieting on health of 
Won luring the past years. To 
many. ‘cemused by glamor possibili- 
_ diet that is the vogue, the 
lollo 


oft-repeated warning may 
sound stuffy and ultra-conservative, 


Be but » still 18-karat advice: See 


VOour 


tor before you go on a diet. 


favorite 


There’s no doubt but that you can 
really eat yourself to health—or the 
alternate. It’s serious business since 
r due to 
good care in infancy. So we might 
just as well plan our diet to have most 


we're all going to live longe 


of our hair and all our faculties in the 
senior years (not old age). Canada’s 
nutritionists and scientists have quite 
a few clues on the subject and if you 
don’t care to sift through all the in- 
formation on diet in health and dis- 
case just reread Canada’s Food Rules. 


ee 
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radically different 


treatment for dry skin 


1951 








oisture 


makes dry skin radiantly soft! 


reatment 


Only Elizabeth Arden, who has devoted her life 


to beauty, could create this treatment. 


In one fleeting week, 


it makes sun-dry 


or naturally-dry skin... radiant tly soft, fresh, moist. 


Care lines and wrinkles seem to disappeat 


Then, I 
a rare bler 
and looks 


Leave it on 


ink re dil 


your skin 


Lo hate (Ardler 
SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


2900-B 


fe ot, 7» QUEEN oF sermupa”? 





Bisheile A aes Oil, 
{ ae 

ming, khind-to-skin o 
heth m 
| fresh egg 

‘ € it? 
for 30 minutes, tissue it off...and.. 
surprise. ..dry skin comes off, and 

; ' 

looks exquisitely fresh and moist! 


‘ 6 
Ox 

rach “di togethe! 3: - 

pacnaged gether 


CRUISE on tue 


Don’t miss the wonderful trip 


on this beautiful, spacious ship. 






Sailings Saturdays 
from New York 





Enjoy the sun and sea.. 
. shimmering pool... 


The food’s delectable, 


| 






intimate cafes. 


e broad sports decks 


. dancing and 


the service perfect—and every 
stateroom has its own private bath. 


Ruund @ 
Trip $1 
If you're 


the other way 


travel one 





31.25 and up 


in a hurry— 
way by air— 
on the “Queen.” 


> SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


315 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 
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CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 
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publication printing | 
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71 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 


A WOOD'S FREEZER 








es tt 


Brings Marked Savings 
in Food Bills! 








YOUR CHOICE OF FOUR MODEL 


f freezer 





THE W. C. WOOD COMPANY LTD., 
Head Office and Factory—Gue!lph, Ont. 
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© the W. C. WOOD CO. LTD.,—Guelph, Ont. 
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Distaff: 
A NOVEL YOUNG LADY 


HOLIDAYING with her RCAF 
Group Captain husband in St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, Lois 

Edwards 
young lady with a 
terribly disfigured 
face. She started an 
idea in Lois’s mind 
that appears as a 
condensed novel in 
the current Ladies’ 
Home Journal 
(“My Heart in Hid- 
ing’) and will be in 
book form this Spring. Author Lois 
has hit fiction’s jackpot. A graduate 
of the University of Toronto, she has 
written short stories and done book 
reviews. She now lives in Ottawa with 
her husband and dachshund “Jamie”; 
is Working on another novel. 


saw a 


—Newton 


LOIS EDWARDS 


@® Vancouverite Lois Geraldine Kani- 
gan was working quietly on her MA 
at University of British Columbia 
when, bang! She found herself one ot 
89 students in 33 countries chosen for 
a Rotary Foundation scholarship. 
worth between $1,800 and $3,400. A 
Slavic language student, Lois expects 
to continue her studies in Paris. 


@ And _ in’ Vancouver, Toronto's 
Suzanne Morrow successfully defend- 
ed her Canadian Ladies’ Senior Figure- 
Skating championship. This is Suz- 
anne’s third win and accomplished 
with a pulled muscle and_ strained 
ligaments, in the best “the show must 
go on” tradition. Suzanne is aiming 
at the Olympic title next year; doesn’t 
intend to make skating her only 
career. She has ideas of being a sur- 
geon, a psychologist or a housewife 


@ It’s news when a ballet holds up 
traffic. The Sadler’s Wells did it at all 
the theatres they played. And just re- 
cently the Halifax Ballet snarled traffic 
with a deluxe opening night. The 
2.000-seat Halifax Theatre was sold 
out four days before. Everyone wanted 
to see Irene Apine and husband Jury 
Gotshalks, the young Latvians who 
fled their Communist-dominated coun- 
try and now are true Haligonians. 


@ Mrs. Donald Sinclair, Ottawa, has 
been elected Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board of the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. 


@ New President of the Women’s Di- 
vision, Ontario Association of Agri 
cultural Societies. is Mrs. W. A. Hume 
of Campbellford. Honorary President 
is Mrs. J. K. Kelly of Almonte. 


@ We interviewed Dr. May Bere last 
week, on the last lap of her three 
months in U.S. and Canada. She’s the 
Winnipeg-born psychologist, now an 
Israeli citizen and working with the 
Joint Distribution Agency for the re- 
habilitation of hard core cases. These 
ire the difficult cases from the Euro- 
pean camps 

Dr. May is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba and a PhD from 
Columbia University. She was school 
psychologist in Winnipeg: was sent to 
Europe in 1926 to study schools by 
the Board of Education. While abroad 
she visited Palestine and three years 





later decided to go back and help. 
There she married a Polish nationalist 
in charge of Vocational Training. “It 
was an odd feeling to lose my Cana- 
dian citizenship and become a national 
of a country I didn’t even know,” says 
Dr. May. 

We were especially interested in the 
fact that compulsory service in Israeli 
includes girls, too. In fact, they 
demanded it as their right. One of the 
two years is spent in service on the 
land. Dr. May’s twin daughters have 
just finished their stint. 


@ After 23 years as Librarian in the 
Saskatchewan Legislature, Mrs. Austin 
Bothwell has retired. She has served 
under three different political parties; 
was one of organizers of the Women’s 
Canadian Club. At present she is a 
member of the Saskatchewan Archives 
Board. 


@ Another Saskatchewaner in the 
news is Mrs. Marjorie Cooper, a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Labor Relations 
Board since its inception in 1945 and 
executive member of the Saskatche- 
wan Council of Women. She has been 
named to the Public Service Commis- 
sion. Born in Winnipeg, Mrs. Cooper 
went to Regina as a child; was a school 
teacher before her marriage. 


@ Ina recent issue we appointed Mrs. 
Sally Creighton to the Senate of the 
University of British Columbia 
instead of to the University Board of 
Governors as Senate representative. 
She has been on the Senate for some 
time. 


@ Singer Evelyn Gould won the 
Eddie Cantor search-for-talent contest 
in Toronto this week; is to appear on 
an April Cantor TV show, plus a 
week’s engagement at the NY’s Palace 
Theatre. Evelyn’s son wasn't interest- 
ed. He’s only two years old. 


@ And speaking of music. Housewife 
Patricia Blomfield Holt of Toronto 
writes music between household 
chores. Her composition “Suite No. 2 
for Violin and Piano” was included 
in the repertoire of violinists Geza and 
Nora de Krez for their Western Can- 
ada tour. “Suite” is to be published 
this spring by BMI. 


@ The Daughters of Scotland elected 
Isabel Simpson of Toronto as Presi- 
dent. 


@ The Department of Fisheries or- 
ganized a Home Economics Section ot 
its Inspection and 
Consumer Service. 
As its Head they 
appointed Edith L. 
Elliot. The Depart- 
ment already has a 
test kitchen and 
there ought to be a 
flock of new fish 
recipes ready tor 
distribution soon. 
Chief Elliot w as 
previously with 
the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture; is an outstanding home econo- 


EDITH L. ELLIOT 


mist. 


@ And now a woman has a labor 
post! Mrs. Ellen Fairclough, only 
woman MP, has been chosen Chair- 
man of the Labor Committee of the 
PC Party in Parliament. It’s the first 
time any political party has appointed 
a woman to such a position. 
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' HAND CARVED 
DROP LEAF TABLE 


Drop Leaf Table suitable for a 
ette or apartment. Although 
ill and neat in appearance this 
ble will comfortably accommo- 
e six when the leaves are 
ened. 
Carefully constructed and beauti- 
finished — another superb 
iion of solid mahogany or 
ilnut by the master craftsmen 
f Lionel Rawlinson. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 
647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


Est. 1883 
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Sachet 
(Dry Perfume) 
in assorted 
fragrances, 
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Roger & Gallet Sachets do 


double duty! Their rare 
excitement, 


You'll like 


them because they're lasting. 


scents hint of 
love and beauty. 


P — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
ENCS AIRES — NEW YORK 

C Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 

0 ', 85 St. Paul St. E., Montreai 
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he for SPRING PLANTING 
a He High, fast growing Chinese 
FI Medium growing, glossy, 


dar n leaf hardy Privet, 18 inch 


Siz for $3.98. Flowering Rosa 
M a fencing hedge 25 for 
es} > \warf Apples (MacIntosh or 
S; Delicious); Dwarf Pears 
(¢ Favorite or Bartlett) bear 
sec car after planting, 3 ft. size 
$3 ch or 3 for $7.50. Giant 


n Paeony roots, red, white 
4+ tor $1.89, 


' Coloured Garden Guide 
With Every Order 
LA . 7 
Broo. dale-Kingsway Nurseries 
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Woman of the Week: 


Food for Thousands 


by Margaret Ness 


ONLY CANADIAN on the American 
Council on Hotel and Restaurant Edu- 
cation is Mrs. Gladys Dobson. And on 
the Canadian Council of Nutrition 

(advisory body to the Dominion Dept. 
of Health and Welfare) she heads two 
committees—the educaticnal and the 
one on Hygiene of Food Handling. 
Add to that the fact 
that she has a full- 
time job as Direc- 
tor of Food Tech- 
nology at Ryerson 
Institute, Toronto 
(was recently ap- 
pointed first Dean 
of Women) and 
you have some idea 
of Perpetual Mo- 
tion. 

Gladys is only a scant 5’2” but 
looks taller. “I can’t think why,” she 
says, “except that I’ve been told my 
back is as straight as a ramrod.” 





—Ryerson 


GLADYS DOBSON 


BORN in Milbrook, Ont., she moved 
to Saskatchewan as a child, graduated 
from Regina Normal into a small- 
town school. Lunch was a problem. 
Some children came too far to go 
home. The classrooms were locked up 
and they had to go down to the cold 
basement to eat a cold lunch. 

It bothered the latent dietitian in 
young Gladys-the-Teacher. She de- 
cided to remain herself, opened her 
classroom, borrowed a coal oil stove 
and prepared either a soup or a hot 
chocolate drink for the youngsters 

Shortly afterwards she married and 
went to live in Saskatchewan. Just 
being a housewife wasn’t enough. That 
noon-hour lunch had turned her 
thoughts to nutrition, so she signed up 
for a Household Science course at the 
University. Three years on the staff of 


the Saskatoon CI was followed by a 
move to Toronto with her husband. 
There she took a position in Eaton’s 
under the late Violet Ryley and learn- 
ed how to run all the departments that 
go to make up a smooth- running store 
restaurant. 


THEN came the war. Gladys was 
asked to take charge of food services 
at the De Haviland Aircraft near To- 
ronto. “There were only 2,000 men to 
feed at first,” she says casually. “But 
there were 7,000 at the end.” The four 
cafeterias and the 14 tuck shops op- 
erated on a round-the-clock schedule, 
except for two hours between 4.30 and 
6.30 a.m. when the cleaning was done. 

In March 1945 she joined the 
Training and Re-Establishment Insti- 
tute (Known as the “Re-Hab”) in To- 
ronto’s old Normal School. There ex- 
personnel took class and 
practical work. In September 1948 the 
Ryerson Institute took over both the 
school and Gladys Dobson. 


service 


The Food Service Administration 
course at Ryerson aims to turn out 
students who will be able to supervise 
preparation of food that will be ap- 
petizing and served in attractive man- 
ner. “The food industry is important 
not only for Canadians themselves,” 
says Mrs. Dobson, “but also for the 
future of our tourist trade.” 

Just think what could be done to 
make the Canadian apple a favorite 
dish, she points out. “Why, there are 
dozens and dozens of interesting ways 
to prepare apples. Not just apple pie.” 

And says Gladys there are at least 
300 ways to prepare potatoes! Sounds 
as if the Ryerson embryo cooks are 
learning things. 

Hobbies? “My gosh, I haven't any. 
Just haven't had the time.’ 


WHO STARTS HIGH PRICES? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE ¥ 


Bank of 
Canada was: emphatic the other day 


Governor Towers of the 
that people will have to save too. It 
we couldn’t do both, he said, then we 
couldn’t carry the defence program 
we'd better get out of the “cold war.” 
[hat’s putting it very bluntly. 

income (salaries 
up 58 per cent otf 


Last year labor 
and wages) made 
the total national 
cost (that is, without indirect taxes or 
It was $8.3 
This is by 


income at factor 


depreci: ition allowances). 
billion out of $14 billion. 
a very long way the biggest factor in 
; ; ts—which is to say in 
putting up prices. Moreover to raise 
the total of labor income is almost 
certainly the quickest way to raise 
the rate of personal expenditure. And 
personal expenditure is the very thing 
we've got to bring down. 


production costs- 


But there’s another side to this. 
Labor income rose last year by 6 per 
cent. Investment income rose by 21 
per cent (to $2.8 billion). There is 
nothing anti-inflationary about that, 
either. 


So who starts high prices? First, 
everybody throughout the world bid- 
ding against everybody else for a lim- 
ited supply of raw materials. Short of 
international commodity agreements, 
which don’t vet seem very likely, 
what can Canada do about that? 

On goods which are produced and 
consumed entirely at home (which are 
fewer than you might think), the 
price is pushed up every time any 
group of workers or of shareholders 
tries to grab off more than its proper 
share of the proceeds. Labor unions 
and corporation shareholders alike 
may think they are keeping ahead of 
the game: actually they are contrib- 
uting to the inflation which in the end 
will hurt them as much as everyone 
else. 

As Graham Towers said, we'll pa\ 
one way or the other. We'll either do 
it the sensible way and reduce per- 
sonal expenditure. Or else we'll go on 
grabbing all we can get, the inflation 
will get steadily worse, and the money 
we grabbed will be worth less and 
less. By one means or another we'll 
find ourselves doing without. 
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RAINMASTER 
aay 





no wonder 
she won't 
take it off! 


Rain or shine . you'll go 
your fashionable way with con- 
fidence, in your RAINMASTER, by 
Lou Ritchie. 

The sleek tailored trenchcoat 
sketched above is of wool and 
rayon with satin lining. Available 
across Canada — ask for Style 
*% 777. Navy. . 


. only $29.95 


. grey ...or 


beige . . 


25 
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rankly out to catch a gentleman's eye... 


the little hats of Spring! 
Crisp, colorful, flower-touched... 


three American beauties by Chanda 


from an exciting New York collection in the Millinery Salon, 











F in Floor, the Third 
om <P” 
4 
€ 
TORONTO 


Tune to Simpson's Friday 
Night Broadcasts of the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
Pop Concerts over the Trans- 


Canada network of the CBC. 


SIMPSON STORES LOCATED IN TORONTO, LONDON, MONTREAL, HALIFAX, REGINA MAIL ORDER HOUSES IN TORONTO, 
REGINA. HALIFAX, VANCOUVER. ORDER OFFICES AND AGENCIES FROM NEWFOUNDLAND TO BRITISH COLUMBIA 





THE NATURE OF GElius 
THROUGH CAMERA &YE 


FOR the writers of screen bios: .phy 


the mystery of human geni 
an almost insoluble problem 


entation. There is po way of e 
ing the irresistible compulsion 


and the difficulties of illustrat 
almost as baffling. 

So the screen- 
writers as a rule 
fall back on the 
personal legend 
and give us that, 
showing us, for in- 
stance, Charles 
Laughton as Rem- 
brandt, as he strug- 
gles with his pa- 


trons and creditors MARY LOWREY Ross 
and still goes on painting, in 


and disgrace, those unsala 
vases that are always preset 





us eTs 
Oo e@s- 


all 


in 





their backs to the screen. W on 


away from such a film lit 


than we were before about tl 


t 


of genius, and rather depresse 


sight of so much creative 


with nothing visible to show 


pains. 


“The Titan,” which is the 
Michelangelo, approaches 
lem by a device as simple 
revolutionary. It tells the 


the great Florentine in term: 


background and the work h 
hind him, without a human 


sight. In the end—so close is t 


tity between the creator and 
— Michelangelo looms on tt 
almost as compellingly as 


carved figures he left as his n 


THE FILM has a curious | 
its own. It was made ju 
World War II by Swiss Prod 
Oetal, who photographed 
ence and Rome. Shortly 
it was picked up by a Gern 
and exploited as a Naz 
Eventually, however, it was 
by the U.S. Army, and a c 
its way to New York and 
hands of Robert Flaherty 
group of expert film crafts 
mentarian Flaherty cut ar 
the picture and supplied a 
ground of music, sound 
mentary. 

In its opening sequences 
tan” reveals the physical a 
world into which Michel 
born. Through the adr 
screen and sound-track sy} 
the clang of great doors, 1 
swords, the tilt and jar o! 
the film establishes the ri 
lent period that was to fle 
chelangelo’s genius. The! 
era carries us forward, 
terms of fluid imagery, 
great events that shaped 
life and work—the quarre 
intrigues, the uprising | 
narola, the siege of Flore 
sack of Rome. 

Throughout the film 
missed of the profounc 
dence between the two 
world into which Miche 
born and the world he 
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The classic, 

Christian influences that shaped 
his ork are there side by side with 
the vork itself—the great statues, the 


hin -elf. contemporary 


ar >cture, the dome of St. Peter’s, 
th rescos, and the early lovely 
P a ee 
it stands, “The Titan” repre- 
Se he final solution of the screen’s 
bi phical dilemma: If you de- 
sc! the art, where is the story? If 
you tell the story, where is the art? 
'. [he art of Michelangelo was 
his ry and the story of the Rena's- 
: Si since every great movement, 
, Cc t and inspiration of the period 
. Ww thered up and given matchless 
Boat hangeless form through the 
in ition of one man. 
TH! RE are some interesting glimpses 
- of lia in “Kim” together with 
S  enowch of the original Kipling tone to 
F stir ‘he pulses of old Empire-lovers. 
Unfortunately the picture moves 
F §=6alone most of the time at the rate of 
Boat d foot-pilgrim in search of a 
ho ver. Large sections of the film 
fact, taken up with this par- 
tic quest, with Paul Lukas as the 
ho lgrim. 
Dean Stockwell, stained a dark 
walt is Kim here, and plays the 
vith the brisk self-confidence 
necessary to a boy who must defeat 
the plans of Russia and save the Brit- 


ish Empire practically single-handed. 


There is a wham-bang conclusion in 
which young Stockwell, after being 


rescued from a cliff, helps Errol Flynn 
to let loose an avalanche on some 

some tribes-people. The ten- 
year-olds will undoubtedly enjoy that, 


earlier sequences may bring 
on a little fidgeting. 
STORM WARNING” is. the first 


Hollywood film to make an 
tt the Ku Klux Klan, 
few American  films—there 
dly been more than half-a- 
the history of the screen—to 


yutright 
ind one 


dea tlessly with the problem of 
: icV as it still occurs at times 
ES n t United States. 


American 
Klan and 


the story of an 
ch is run by the 


80 Ci i by the organized blend of 
ene ice and terrorism that no 
one dares testify against its outrages. 


Stranger 
to town 


(Ginger Rogers) 


and sees one of the 


—MGM 
“KIM" 








Klan victims shot down in the street. 
The film tells of her subsequent ex- 
periences as the second victim of 
Klan vengeance. 

It is easy to criticize this film, for 
its faults are obvious. It is melodra- 
matic even for such material, and the 
plot is clumsy and obvious. Yet it is 
clear that someone who had a hand 
in the making of it was honestly 
stirred and angry—so angry that the 
feeling blazes at moments through the 
awkward story and lights it with 
meaning and terror. It is one of the 
new signs of health in Hollywood that 
it is willing to face and fight the uglier 
realities of American life, without re- 
gard to criticism within the country 
or outside it—Mary Lowrey Ross — 


CLUBMAN’S CHATTER 


MY FRIENDS LOOK BETTER THAN EVER — by 
Joseph Cummings Chase—Longmans, Green 
$6.25 


THIS volume of mellow reminis- 
cences is a sequel to Mr. Chase’s 
earlier “My Friends Look Good To 
Me”. Popular American portrait 


painter and raconteur, Joseph Cum- 
mings Chase has established himself 
with these two volumes as something 
of the Boswell of the Players and 
National Arts Club in Manhattan. A 
limner of headliners since before the 
First World War, this artist-author 
has “collected” an impressive array 
of famous and near-famous friends 
and acquaintances from among his 
sitters and club cronies. A mixed as- 
sortment of these would include such 





—Joseph Cummings Chase 


THE EARLY EINSTEIN 


different personalities as Woodrow 
Wilson and Sophie Tucker, Ethel 
Barrymore and Albert Einstein, Al- 


fred E. Smith and General Mac- 
Arthur. 
“My Friends Look Better Than 


Ever” is a sentimental pot pourri ot 
studio sketches, portraits and 
dotes. Ornamented by more than 100 
pictorial impressions of actors, au- 
politicians, 


anec- 


thors, artists, soldiers, 
etc., Mr. Chase’s text is a casual, 
sometimes over-personal journal of 
about his subjects. To the 
fellow club-members, of 
course, this volume will 
sparkling appeal. To the less initiated 
it will sometimes taste more of stale 
beer than champagne. For, as Mr. 
Chase confesses, almost too truly, in 
his foreword: “We talk of our pals 
of the past and the present . . . this 


“asides” 
author’s 
possess a 


THEATRE CALL BOARD 


March 7: “Anna Christie” by Studio 
Theatre, U of A, Edmonton. 
March 7: Angel Street” by 
George Players, BC. 
March 8: “Peer Gynt” by 
Guild, U of Western Ont.. 
March 8: “Life with Mother” 
don Little Theatre. 
March 15: “The Heiress” 
Guild of Hamilton, Ont. 
March 19: “I Have Been Here Before” 
by Vagabond Players, New West- 
minster 
March 30: “Harvey” by Mount Alli- 
son Players Society, Sackville, NB. 


Prince 
Players’ 
London. 


by Lon- 


by Players’ 


j 
~ 





—Joseph Cummings Chase 
EISENHOWER, 1944 


is simply a presentation of friends’— 


and, he might have fairly added, 
to a considerable degree, for friends. 
—P.D. 


OVERALL VIEW 


ARMS AND THE MEN—by lan Hay—United 
Kingdom Office, Ottawa — 
$2.40 

IAN HAY (Major General Hay 

Beith) is both a military man and 

a military writer of long experience, 

and hence a logical choice to write 

this, the first of a series of officially 
commissioned popular histories of 

World War II. Later volumes will 

deal with individual campaigns in 

detail; the present one is a sort of 
overall picture. 

As such, it attempts to cover too 
much ground in too few pages, with 
the result, for example, that Dieppe 
is given three and one-half lines plus 
a footnote, and operations “Veritable” 
and “Grenade” less than two pages 
between them. 

Nonetheless, it is a remarkable 
thing to have an entire war covered 
in 300 pages with some mention of 


Information 


almost every important event and 
development, including those on the 
home front. Moreover, the author 


has obviously had access to informa- 
tion at the topmost level, and is able 
to explain the high-level reasons for 
many things which happened, or did 
not happen, during the war. 

As a brief and comprehensive out- 
line of events from 1939 to 1945, 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


LIBRARY POSITIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Cataloguing 
Reference 


Assistant and 2 
Assistants for new 
Rutherford Library. Library 
School graduates. Academic sta- 
tus, salary schedule. Annual in- 
erease 36 hours week, one 
month’s vacation. Initial salary 
according to qualifications and 
experience but not less than 
$2200, plus cost-of-living bonus 
Apply to: The Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton, 
stating age, nationality, qualifi- 
eations and experience, enelos- 
ing a recent photograph and 
names and addresses of three 
references 


January, 1951 











SPECIAL OFFER 
7 SUPERB PHLOX $2.00 \ 







WE SAVE YOU 
MONEY 
As Growers Shippi1g 
Direct 
Ship Coast to Coast 
(Est. 1912) 


STUDY AT HOME 
FOR A DEGREE! 


With the expert helr Ip of Wol } ee 
Postal Courses, you car obta in Deg 
from the Universi of Lor N- 
attendance at | ire only 3 
exams to pass 
London exams 
G. L. Clarke, 
Dept. OS .29, 


WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, 
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“Arms and the Men” is a valuable 














4 book for any library. In its first few 
ee “ chapters, recounting the histor. of 
= the development of the British «rm, 
s: / \ | Co NI S from its earliest days, and iy deed 
Ba / \ first the development of armi jp 
general since Biblical days, it in- 
valuable to the military reader 
The Army as we know it, the citi. 
zen army designed for nation: de. 
fence, is something new. Arn 
: antiquity existed for a success 
= purposes, depending on eco: omic 
and social factors. The first tish 


Army designed to serve the f 
as a whole was Cromwell’s. Fro 4 his 
day to the present, the story the 
British Army is one of gradu.| re. 
forms, invariably opposed, some the 
work of an individual offic and 
some the outcome of disastr: 
efficiency in battle. lan Hay discusses 
this progress intelligently and disin- 
terestedly. 





ea 
ee 
2 
Sy 


The result is that the backvround 
for the history of World W II is 
of more value than the history itself 
But it does supply a_ perspective 
against which the main account, 
however briefly recited, achieves a 
greater significance. 

There are some good, if miscel- 
laneous, photographs, and few 
maps. There are also some _ inex- 
plicable errors in fact, such as the 
statement that SP guns are fired trom 
the stern and that it was the develop- 
ment of air-to-air radar which enabled 
pilots to communicate with each ot! 
and the ground. 

Although it is stated that the Cana 
dian Army merely “participated 
the Scheldt estuary show, in 
the author has only the best \& 
his Canadian allies.—Thaddeus kaj 
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BURNING BRIGHT—by John Steinbeck—Moc 
millan—$3.25 

MR. STEINBECK probably startec 

out to write this for the stage and 

then decided that it would not be act 


' 
| 
| 
j 
able. One of its devices, which would 


; 
22 


Ss 
S 
nit bias iE ti 20 


4 
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certainly have got 
it talked about had 
it been acted, is 
that of changing 
all the “acciden- 
tal” qualities — of 


‘ith hee eee 
RE i NED abet aM 


A lot of skirt, a little waist, 


a completely feminine total 
that breaks into Fashion the characters — 
occupation, domi- 
cile, past history, 
etc.—for each act . 
while leaving the STEINSECK 
essential qualities, 

and especially the relatiot ps 7 
1, ine 


for any-time wear 





in dresses, suits and coats. 


In many moods 
tween the persons, unchanect 
idea is presumably to sugges! 4 meas 
ure of universality for the ‘ieme. | 
is not supremely successful 


throughout the Spring 


collection at Eaton's. 
The book is intended to state 4 
doctrine—that the individt fatl 
hood (and presumably m rerhood 
also) of the parent toward» the 0 
spring is unimportant, thy “e« 
man is father to all childre 
doctrine which might eve: 
popular in this age of co! 
heredity and of the elevat 
“mass-man” to power and | 
immemorial instinct for sel! 
tion has probably never be 
than at the moment. But 
false instinct—Lucy Van 








EATON’S . CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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HE LIGHTER SIDE 


The Comic Element 
by Mary Lowrey Ross 


EE they now have a course on 


Development of the Sense ot 
or in the University of Flor- 
Miss A. said. “We really 
t to start something of the sort 
The ability to recognize the 
element in oneself is one 
he greatest aids to happy 


Vhy don’t you start one?” I 


m thinking of it,” Miss A. 
“Quite seriously in fact. Not 
ular University course natu- 
but just an evening discussion 
to work on special exercises 
eveloping the sense of humor. 
turse there would have to be 
ductory tests.” 
ou mean like leaving banana 
round for someone to slip 
| asked. 
fardlv.” Miss A. said, and 
considered. “Though 
ly if people thought 
is funny when they 
the ones to slip on 
inana peel that would 
ite a real sense of 


nodded. “And the 
ss who thought it 
funny when she had 
for hospitalization 
certainly have to 
i real sense of hu- 
too,” I said. 
ss A. agreed that it 
1 be better to keep 
ests on an jntellec- 
‘lane and avoid ac- 
ts. “The procedure 
usually followed,” she said, 
tell a number of funny 
and check the group reac- 
[hen the Humor Deficients 
be given certain special ex- 
such as inventing varia- 
on standard jokes. Like for 
e the one about the farmer 
e hen-house.” 


H ONE was that?” I asked. 
remember,” Miss A. said. 
ain't nobody here but us 
s. You're supposed to 
p new forms for the same 


ynsidered. “How about, 
that threatening the Wes- 
mocracies?” Answer: ‘Dey 
body here but us Stock- 
eace Petitioners.’ ” 
\. flushed. She had inad- 
signed the Stockholm 
‘etition without recognizing 
sorship and she didn’t care 
eminded of it. “That isn’t 
she said. 
very,” I admitted. “How 
What did Mao say when 
t China was the aggressor 
a? Answer: Dey ain’t no- 
re but us volunteers.” 





“Better,” Miss A. said, “though 
not good.” ig 

“Well then, how about this?” I 
said. “Who is ruining the helpless 
housewife by combining to send up 
prices of foods? Answer: Dey ain’t 
nobody here but Inflation.” 

Miss A. considered, then shook 
her head. “Frankly that isn’t quite 
the sort of thing [I had in mind. 
What I'd like for my Group is 
more the type of joke you find in 
Punch, where the point is made so 
subtly you could easily miss it. 
Here, I’ve made out a list of jokes 
I thought I might try out on the 
first Discussion Group.” 

She handed me a typed sheet of 
paper and I glanced over the first 
two items: 


LADY TOURIST: (On first catch- 
ing sight of the magnificence of 
Niagara Falls) “That re- 
minds me, I left the kit- 
chen tap running!” 

l ady Motorist: (To 
traffic policeman) “Can | 
park here?” 

Traffic Policeman: (ma- 
jestically) “You may 
Madam but I doubt if vou 
can.” 

1 folded the paper has- 
tily and handed it back to 
her. “I think I see the sort 


of thing vou mean,” | 
said. “How about this 
one? 


“*Your wife’s a bit of a 
valetudinarian, isn’t she?’ 

‘Rather, Old Chap. She 
speaks five languages!’ ” 

“That's it!” Miss A. cried de- 
lighted, and laughed heartily. “Oh 
I love that. Do vou mind if I add 
it to my list?” 

“Not at all,” I said, and added: 
“What's the point?” 

Miss A. stared then shrugged. 
“Well if you can’t see it for your- 
self there’s no use trying to ex- 
plain.” 

“There isn’t any point,” I said. 
“IT ought to know. I just made the 
joke up this minute.” 

Miss A. was so indignant that 
she picked up the tea things and 
went off to the kitchenette. “You 
could make it a little funnier by 
having the answer, ‘Hell, no, she 
speaks five languages,” I said, 
“but not very much.” 

I followed her into the kitchen 
ette. “I've just thought up a varia- 
tion on the standard joke, ‘Pop, 
what's the difference between an 
optimist and a pessimist?” ” I said. 

“I’m afraid I'm not interested,” 
Miss A. said coldly. 

“An optimist is someone who 
believes he was born with a sense 
of humor,” I said, “and there 
aren't any pessimists.” 
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FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN tg61 
MAY 3—SEPTEMBER 30 


FESTIVALS OF 
THE ARTS 


The Calendar below shows the dates of the many Arts Festivals 


~ 





which, with the exhibitions and other events throughout the United 


Kingdom, make the Festival programme the greatest ever planned. 





2nd—CHELTENHAM FESTIVA 
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BRITAIN AT HOME TO THE WORLD 
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NASSAU IN THE BAHAMAS 


Luxurious Resort Club with accommodations to suit 
every discriminating taste. Club privileges, three 
private ocean beaches, private island playground 
cabanas, sports and social activities. Restaurant re 
nowned for finest food in the Caribbean 
On famous Cable Beach in Glorious 
Nassau. 


Booklet from your travel agent or 
Wm. P. Wolfe, Representative 
47 Yonge St., Teronto—Plara 3422 
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SATURDAY 
NIGHT 


Bustness Front 


Price and 


OTTAWA isn't. lack ng advice on 
What it should do about the cost of 
living. Suggestions made vary through 
central monetary control, direct price 
controls, subsidies. wage controls, and 
combinations of all of them 

Last ta iccording to the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion, the ma- 
ority of Canadians (75 per cent) felt 
that price controls should be imposed 
On 4 per cent said the Govern- 
ment uuld not interfere. The re- 
mainder had qualified opinions or 

But a significant change in the 
opinion Was shown at the beginning 
of this vear (when prices had risen 
still further At that time the CIPO 
linked prices and wages in its ques- 
tion. asking if thev Aoth should be 
roze Only 44 per cent approved, 
30 per cent thought it was a “poor 


Labor Get-Together 


) ~ ntat > + roanize la} 

Represc ves Of organized labor 
( i over a million workers) 
the matter of 


rols. Briefly. their 


} ee Vad cont 
Stand is price controls ure necessary 
WwW. Wage controls are not. Thev are 
exerting Wwhal pressure they can on 
the Government to have price control 
Imposed Pat Conroy Secretary- 
Freasurer ot the Canadian Congress 
of Labor. was asked by SN to out 
labor's positio Here's his 


ONE OT IHE stock arguments 
control is that it 1s im- 


possible without wage control. They 





Capital Press 


LABOR’S CONROY Before wage 


rive I rolonved period of negotiation, 


went together last time, they must go 
together again. How can you control 
prices, and let one of the most impor- 
tant costs of production, and one of 
the biggest elements of purchasing 
power, go up, uncontrolled? Surely 
it is self-evident that price control 
means wage control, and that Labor, 
in asking for price control without 
Wage control, is asking for the im- 
possible? 

This argument is plausible, but, to 
sav the least, oversimplified 

(a) Because price control and 
wage control went together before, it 
doesn't follow that they must go to- 
gether now. When price control was 
introduced in 1941, there was little 
or no experience to go on. Now there 
is, and it shows that wages can rise 
a lot without breaking a price ceiling. 

(b) Clearly, price control need not 
involve wage freezing. 

(c) Labor cost is a_ big part of 
total cost. But wages and labor are 
not the same thing. What labor costs 
the employer depends not only on 
What he pays for it but on what he 
‘ety from it: not only on the wage 
rate, but also on productivity. A wage 
increase, by stimulating productivity, 
may actually reduce labor cost. 

(d) Wages are probably the big- 
vest element in consumer purchasing 
power. But if wages go up so much 
that there is too much money chasing 
too few goods, the way to handle that 
is by taxes and voluntary and com- 
pulsory saving, which will drain off 
excess purchasing power on an equit- 
able basis. 

(e) Productivity is going up, and 
Wages can go up with it without 
breaking a price ceiling. 

(f) Profits are at, or near, an all- 
time high. Preliminary figures, from 
annual and quarterly reports so far 
published, suggest that 1950 corpora- 
tion profits after taxes will be at least 
SO per cent higher than in 1946, and 
probably at least ten per cent higher 
than in 1949. There is room for a 
redistribution of income from profits 
to wages 

(g) People often forget that wages 
are already “controlled”. They are 
usually fixed by agreement. Generally 
the agreement is for a vear, some- 
times longer, seldom for less than six 
months. Even if the agreement is re- 
opened before its due date, claims for 
increases generally have to go through 
a prolonged process of negotiation, 
often conciliation or arbitration as 
well, which may take months, occa- 
sionally over a vear. Prices, except in 
public utilities, can rise over-night. So 
the supposed parallel between price 
control and wage control is an illu- 





Wage Controls: Hand in Hand‘ 


Views from Labor, Manufacturing, Retailing and Barking 


on Another Aspect of the Control Problem 


sion. We already have wage control, 
a lot of it. We have no price control, 
except in public utilities. That is why 
price control is urgent, while wage 
control, even if it ultimately proves 
necessary, is not. 

If price increases, since controls 
came off, had had to go through the 
same process as wage increases, the 
cost of living index for the last four- 
and-a-half years might have told a 
very different story from = what it 
does. 

Undoubtedly, wages could go up 
fast enough and far enough to break 
a price ceiling. But it doesn’t follow 





—Morgan, Toronto 
INDUSTRY’S H. V. Lush: Without 
hig production, big wages buy little. 


that they will, still less that present 
Wage rates or any immediately in 
prospect will have that effect. Some 
measures to provide against wage in- 
creases which would break the price 
ceiling may be necessary. Labor is 
prepared to sit down with Govern- 
ment and Management and conside1 
this problem and how to meet it. It is 
not prepared to accept the crude jingle 
that ‘price control means wage con- 
iro” 


ON THE other side, opinion is con- 
centrated in opposition to any kind of 
tormal controls at this time. These 
spokesmen admit that circumstances 
may develop which would make over- 
ail controls necessary, but they are 
convinced that this time has not 
arisen. If, however, price controls 
were to become necessary, they are 
unanimous in the opinion that wages 
must be controlled too. 

Edgar G. Burton, Simpson’s, Ltd. 
President, and World War II Retail 


Trade Administrator, feels tl the 
strait jacket of a maximu: 
and wage ceiling with all the dmin. 
istrative difficulties, is no an.ser to 
the degree of inflation we arc facing 
in 195] .” But any system which 
controlled prices and left waves tre 
to move upward would be - utte: 
unworkable.” The _ percentaze 

wages in total cost is the reason 
Speaking to the Canadian Ret.il Fed- 


eration recently in Montreal, the 
Simpson’s President _ point out 
“Wages today represent a atively 
large percentage of the cost of goods 


in the hands of the consumer. while 
profits at any level of production or 
distribution are a fraction of the 
tail price. In the retail field. for 
Stance, few of us earn more 

cents on the sales dollar.” 


Manufacturers’ Concern 


Manufacturers, who fac wage 
costs not only in the materials 
make, but also in the raw mater 
they buy, are becoming increasing 
concerned about the suggestion thu 


controls be imposed on the prices the 
can ask but not on a major cost 
must meet. SN asked the President 
Supreme Aluminum Industries Ltd 
Harold V. Lush, for his views on the 
subject. Here’s his statement 


“WHEN THE DEMAND for goods 


or services, (including labor) exceeds 
the available supply, rising prices and 
wages naturally follow. The rate and 
height of the increase will be deter 
mined by the extent of the shortage 
providing, of course, there !s no arth 


ficial interference. 

Increased production is ‘he on 
sure way of restraining price ‘ises and 
defeating inflation. This emands 
close and complete coope: tion be: 


tween Management and La If con- 
trols are considered neces: :ry then 


these controls should be  quitable 
and fair. To impose contro oI prices 
while complete freedom co. ‘inues il 
wage movements, would fo .¢ Labor 
and Management further art and 
remove the possibility of tnership 
which must exist if the ba against 
inflation is to be won. 


This, however, does | suggest 
the application of rigid « trols o 
prices and wages at today’s cvels, 
at the levels prevailing on ay swe 

should 


date. Controls, when app ' 
provide for the correction .  inequa* 


ities prevailing on the eff ve date 
In addition, they should vide for 
subsidies where justified to offset * 
creasing costs not covered controls 

It is a must that controls applied 


j 
: : ae | an 
without fear or favor, equ ably am 


ee 
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, Otherwise they lack public 
uD without which enforcement 
almost an impossibility. 
is of recent years have tended 
to y Labor’s sense of apprecia- 
ob responsibility. The appli- 
controls at price level only 
mply aggravate this already 
sel condition. 
joes not however, 
ronsibility for this condition 


suggest, 


ests . on Labor’s shoulders. Man- 
F B aven must accept its responsibil- 
ing \ put its house in order where 
lem ce oa 
is the principal cost of 
we should remember 
“the nu: iuse of this, wage increases 
price production increases are 
{min- ess. In the long run they do 
er (0 hot vrove the welfare of the 
acing lL. 
vhich I rganized Labor should op- 
tree se \ ge controls while advocating 
ter! Drice yntrols, is understandable 
‘se zi perhaps not logical. But to 
saa  oene e is dangerous. To conclude 
Fed | r’s voice at the national level 
aie e thinking of Labor at the grass- 
OUl B® cots level, is unfair to basic Labor. 
tively ie be just as unreasonable to 
0008 BE cept statements of short-sight- 
Whie He ps selfish Management as 
on j g esentative of Management's 
ne : generally. 





) Class Legislation 


Bas ibor wants only, and is en- 
sguare deal, and my expe- 
1ce that Labor is not opposed to 


fair treatment for Manage- 


terias fae capital. The application of 
isinoly a 8 t only the price level con- 
ny that MBe ctules class legislation. This would 
< they [ae friction and destroy the 
t they: Meet cooperation so essential to 
len : production. 


td : s must be considered in the 
on the fag esd sense. Their impact on our 
: ide, and also on our ex- 

must be weighed care- 


goods trols operate only in the 
xceeds ; e Ket. Production costs, of 
es and C 9 is the major portion, 
ite and selling prices in export 
deter- Uncontrolled wages mean 
















sing wages with possibly 


10 a reasing efficiency. The re- 
eressively higher costs will 

e ony 

ses and 

emands 

jon be 

If con- 

y then 

juitable 


f prices 
nues i 
» Labor 
art and 
tnership 
agains 


sugges! 
trols a 
vels, of 
iy. givel 
should 
inequak 
ve date. 
vide fot 
ffset if 
controls 
applied 
ibly and 
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BURTON: For 1951 de- 
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—cP 
TOWERS: From living standards of 


the weak, winnings of the strong. 


necessitate higher export prices. The 
obvious result—fewer export mar- 
kets. To Canadians whose economic 
prosperity is so dependent on exports, 
this is vitally important. 

Price without wage con- 
trols would be just as unreasonable, 
unfair, and unacceptable as would be 
wage controls without price controls.” 


controls 


THE problem is of direct concern to 
more people than the employers and 
the 1,000,000 trade unionists. People 
who cannot raise the price of the 
services they offer and those on fixed 
who take the 


incomes are the ones 


worst blows when the dollar gets 
weak. That’s where the Government 
comes in. Whether it is manufacturers 
wanting to raise prices, or labor 
unions wanting to raise their wages, 
Ottawa has to decide where necessity 
and practicability stop and unen- 
lightened self interest begins. It’s a 
tough decision to make in the middle 
ground where there are no blacks and 
whites, only light and dark greys. 
In his annual report to the Minis- 
ter of Finance, Bank of Canada Gov- 
ernor Graham Towers warned: 
If a competitive race to avoid any 
encroachment on customary living 
standards were allowed to develop, 
the winners would be those groups in 
the community who were in the po- 
sition to command more than 
age increases in the prices for their 
goods and services. Their winnings of 
necessity would have to be subtracted 
from the standard of living of the 
remaining and weaker elements. It is 
obvious that avoiding such a situation 
must be a major concern of the Gov- 
ernment and the public.” 


aver- 


Ottawa Version 


The Government has to consider 
all sides, and what’s more important, 
it has to consider the long term aspects 
of control. Trade Minister Howe said 
it recently in the House of Commons: 

We have to recognize that 
there would be a very different atti- 
tude towards overall controls now 
than there was in 1941 when we were 
engaged in all-out war. In formulat- 
ing plans for price controls, if we 


have to have controls, it cannot be 
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assumed that the people of Canada 
will accept, with the same willing- 
ness as they did in wartime, the vast 
bureaucracy, the irksome restrictions 
and the other controls, for example 
that go overall 


of wages, with an 


price ceiling.” 
(For editorial opinion see Front Page) 






LIFTER 


Model 
4000 Ibs. hy 


C-424 } 


capacity, with } 
dual pneumatic 
tires and power 
steering. 

Equally at home 
indoors and 
outside. 





CUTTS 


Fork Litt Puck 


Bull Moose heavy materials handling 
equipment, designed and built in 
Canada, is used and respected around 
the world. To Canadian Industry, the 


Bull Moose line offers positive advant- 


ages in delivery, service and cost. Write 
factory for specifications. 
LIFT TRUCKS and LODORMOBILES — 


2, 22, 3, 5 and 71/2 tons capacity 


CRANEMOBILES — 5, 8 and 10 tons 


capacity. 


CANADIAN MOBILE CO. LTD. 


NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C. 








“MODERATION 


IN ALL THINGS 
IS THE BEST OF RULES ” 





PLAUTIUS 


TE TOUS. OF 


SEAGRKA 


MEN WHO THINK OF TOMORROW PRACTICE MODERATION TODAY 
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Purchasers and Distributors 


of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 





A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 


Pa SS Fl y 1000 ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD 


Se 
ts wt, 

Loh Betta: 
>\) “i 


‘Time See All The CARIBBEAN! 


Pe. as 
eS, You can connect with B.O.A.C. flights at New York, Nassau, Miami, 
ow he Kingston, San Juan or Barbados, then fly B.O.A.C. to all leading resorts! 








* KINGSTON 


B-0-:A-€ covers the CARIBBEAN 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Services operated by British West Indian Airways 
Reservations through your Travel Agent or call B.O.A.C. 
Montreal—Laurentien Hotel. Tel: LAncaster 4212 
Toronto—32 King St., W., Tel: EMpire 3-4323 
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Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 







AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 
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BILL GETS A NEW CARE 


The Public’s Back in the Stock Mc rket 
But Governmental Deflation A! 2ad 


by P. M. Richards 


“SO YOU did get a new car, Bill! 
I thought you said you couldn't af- 
ford one?” : 

“That’s right, Harry. But the stock 
market gave me this car. I got a hot 
tp and took a chance, and I got this 
out of it!” 

So envious Harry goes into the 
market too. He may or may not win 
like Bill. But whe- 
ther he does or 
not, his participa- 
tion means more 
money in the mar- 
ket bidding for 
stocks. Bill and 
Harry and_ their 
kind represent a 
lot of the money 
that has been push- 
ing up stock prices 
in the last few months. It’s not good 
money from the investment point of 
view, becanse it’s looking only for a 
quick profit and has little or no in- 
terest in the long-term earnings pos- 
sibilities of the companies concerned. 
It’s “flighty” money, likely to shift on 
rumors. It may be withdrawn from 
the market as suddenly as it entered 
it. However, for the Bills and Harrys 
it works so long as they are not still 
holding when the market breaks. 

Today a market condition exists 
that is reminiscent of 1929. The 
“public’—meaning the little amateur 
speculators working with perhaps a 
few hundred dollars of capital—are 
back in volume. Many are attracted 
only by the rising stock prices, others 
again are influenced by the progress 
of general inflation and the thought 
that this may be a good time to own 
stocks representing part-ownership of 
producing enterprises rather than 
money itself. 

This, no doubt, is a reasonable 
attitude. But coupled with it should 
be recognition that the Government 
is about to embark on an active anti- 
inflation campaign, designed (in ad- 
dition to advancing the defence pro- 
gram) to bring the general demand 
for goods and services down into 
some sort of balance with supply. 
With the Government’s broad powers 
and experienced administrators, this 
campaign may be rather surprisingly 
effective. 

Behind it, the long-term price trend 
will no doubt continue to be definitely 
inflationary because of the huge over- 
all pressure on production; when our 
economic bark eventually wins 
through to smoother waters the price 
level may be permanently above the 
present and recent levels. But the 
Government’s coming clamp-down on 
demand will create some concern 
about business earnings, some unem- 
ployment, the price rise will halt, 
probably prices will recede, tempor- 
arily. The stock market will reflect 
the resulting swings in sentiment, as 


—John Steele 


P. M. RICHARDS 





well as the actualities. And the | jj 
definitely be danger then { the 
amateur speculators. 


HOW U.S. SEES US 


IF THE Bills and Harrys de de to 
ignore any market recessions | id re. 
tain their stocks to participate in the 
rewards from Canada’s futur. prog. 
ress, they may reasonably ho; to do 
well. In fact very well—provi: ing, of 
course, they hold good stoc\s. For 
Canada’s growth possibilities are truh 
impressive. That prospect is based on 
our possession of rich resources (and 


the cheap power for their develop. 
ment) that the United States and 
other countries stand increasingly in 
need of. 

We may get a better idea of their 
impressiveness if we look them 


through the eyes of a sober American 
business weekly, the New York Com- 
mercial and Financial — Clironicle 
whose job, of course, is to inform its 
readers, not to flatter Canadiins. The 
article in question tells of develop. 
ments in connection with aluminum 
iron ore, oil, uranium, niu 
chromite, molybdenum and 
culite and goes on: “Canada is als 
now at the stage where her industries 
are keeping pace with her agricul 
tural, forestry and mining capacities 

Low cost factory sites, with 
ample scope for expansion, cheap 
electric power, plentiful supplies of 
fresh water, easy access to sources 
of raw materials and the vast mar 
kets of the Western Hemisph e, have 
contributed to make Canada a manu 
facturer’s paradise. 

“The Dominion’s tremendous 
dustrial development pote: 
growing force that has recently sup- 
plemented her vast economiy strength 
derived from the unrivalled wealth o! 
her farms, forests and fisheries. Can: 
ada is now well on the wa towards 
self-sufficiency in oil, coal, iron ané 
steel, which hitherto have  \nstituted 
important import items. ter that 
stage is reached exports wi repiatt 
imports and the Dominiot vill then 
be in a similar position to jat occ 
pied by this country follow ¢ Wor’ 
War 1... .” Later the saine wilt 
says that Canada “is cle at the 
threshold of a new era c dynam 
expansion.” 
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LOWER THE PRESSURE 


PRICE control is still be °2 talket 


about, and in high places 00, 8° 
. . > 100 
price-freezing would really 9 the ‘ 
of halting the general pric. «scent: © 
sure gen 


wouldn’t because all the p: 
erated by eleven years of -xpansict 
and current high activity » us 4 - 
defence program and a s)rlage © 
materials and skilled ms power 
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now perating on the price level, a 
situ» on incidentally quite different 
fron hat of World War II. 

S._\y the basic principle, in seek- 
! restrain the price advance, 
mi to drain off the excess pur- 
power that is pushing up 


ket pri rather than to attempt to 
ad free rrices themselves. No doubt 
: pric ntrols, in some form, will 
Shi be used, but they should be 
B® sec y to the aim of removing or 
Wil Bubs) ually reducing the pressure 
the . hel the price rise. 
idmittedly, would be an un- 


policy. No matter how care- 
ined, it would deprive some 
ind s of purchasing power they 
‘ford to lose. But it is the only 
holds out any promise of 
For this reason, responsible 
n and out of government 
e informed and in agree- 
it. 
nserve scarce materials and 
manpower for the defence 
e consuming public will have 
deprivations and inconven- 
milar to those of World War 
perhaps more severe and 
isting this time, depending on 
tions with world Communism 
our speed in building up our 
produce needed goods. 
are inclined to feel injured 
for ourselves, we have only 
ce elsewhere. We in North 
could be cut off from a 
for a long time and still 
measurably better than the 
the rest of the world. 
s draining off the excess 
ng power (excess in relation 
vallable goods) by increased 
{ credit restrictions, the Gov- 
will have to prevent unnec- 
business expansion that would 
w purchasing power as well 








‘ches EES consume needed materials and 
ios of It will be very difficult to 
ources ECO all this reasonably equitably and 
+ mate [2 the least possible hurt to the 
> have OnE health of the economy. 
manu: fae Pere be plenty of objections: 

B peop oO applaud the general aim 
us in fe’! Sqowk when their own interests 
| ic g ere touched. There will be revisions 
“ae Band ‘ments in plenty. 





tely there are able and ex- 
ne men available to adminis- 
ew control program. But 
works well or not will 
it did the last time, on 
of cooperation of the 
mselves, particularly the 
and the housewives. The 


NOTICE 
Registry No. C 1274 has 
authorising the Baltica 
; 4 impany Limited of Copen- 
dynamite Mage nark to transact in Canada 
et of Inland Transportation 
d Personal Property In- 
ddition to Fire Insurance 
‘lon thereto, Civil Commo- 
e, Earthquake Insurance, 
om raft Insuranee, Hail In- 
talked rane ict by Vehicles Insurance, 
0, ast ee Inherent Explosion Insur- 
4 8 kler Leakage Insurance, 





5 SURE 


the joo x 


ene” Be ige Insurance and Wind- 
scent. oo inee, limited to the insur- 
ure get Eo OF ime property as is insured 
xpansioa eee vy of fire insurance of the 
<q nel re which it is already 
ea Sle mited to the business of 
tage only. V. R. Willemson 


yower * der ointed Chief Agent. 





housewives did a marvelous job of 
backing up the price controllers in 
the last emergency. Perhaps they 
could organize now to “hold the fort” 
in this one and thereby help to set 
the tone for the whole country. 


LABOR’S WALK-OUTS 


IN THE difficult time ahead, labor 
and management can make bigger 
contributions to progress than “any 
other groups. They can do so by be- 
having less arbitrarily in their dealings 
with each other. Management can be 





less arbitrary in its opposition to wage 
demands, and look first to see if rising 
production will, perhaps, justify a 
wage advance; labor conspicuously 
can refrain from the kind of tactics 
it has used recently, the illegal suspen- 
sions of production in which men walk 
off the job claiming to be sick or that 
they have to attend to some sudden 
call. 

These walk-outs, such as those at 
General Steel Wares and Massey- 
Harris and Ford of Canada, are said 
to be “spontaneous,” but it has trans- 
pired, in some cases, that the meeting 
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halls used had been arranged for 
weeks in advance. Such suspensions of 
production are not only a breach of 
faith with management but a cause of 
injury to all the people as consumers; 
more than this, today they do harm 
to the defence effort and the national 
safety. 

Management and labor might re- 
member that every agreement reached 
at the end of a strike could have been 
made before it — the loss of produc- 
tion, and of wages, and the injury to 
the national economy could all have 
been avoided. 





GESTETNER—accepted by Industry and the Professions 
the world over—has passed every test for fast, perfect 
reproduction of letters, forms and illustrations. Easy 
of operation, it lowers costs, adds to the efficiency of 
management, and—by its clean and beautiful work— 
enhances the reputation of the whole organization. 


For a Chan Desh... 


AND YOUR WORK BEHIND YOU! 


GESTETNER is the product of 


a firm which has, since 1881, 


devoted itself entirely to the manu- 

facture of duplicating machires and supplies. 

Our nearest Branch will give you full particulars 

of the model most suited to your needs, and of the 


Gestetner Service which will make it of added 


use and value to you. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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. THE BELL TELEPHONE 


in 


Now 33.000 », objective 52,000 


men Continue 





n of Far East 
force, airbo triking force 


AA unit other new units 


Stores. depots and administrative 
ond training stoff for rapid all-out 


mobilizetior 


Replocement of present equipment 
by US gear mode in US oF 
Canodo 





Now 19.000 men, 19 squadrons 

objective 43,000 men 40 squad 

rons. 3.000 more aircraft, radar 

chain linked with US. choin, 
backed by fighters 


Administration of training plan for 
airmen of Canada and other 
countries 


Industry to turn out latest type air 
craft for Canada and other 


countries 





—Kenneth Roberts 
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ANADIAN BUSINESS 


THE ECONOMY: Production and Pressure 


MATERIALS | shortages are now 
pressing hard on Canadian business, 
and will press harder through most of 
this year. When C. D. Howe (Trade, 
Defence Production) recently  esti- 
mated the 1951 total of expenditures 
for business expansion and_ public 
works at $4,259 million, 13 per cent 
more than the 1950 figure of $3,766 
million, he warned that materials 
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“It saves me time and steps: keeps me in touch 


with my family and friends: is always ready 


in emergencies. 


AND ITS VALUE keeps growing all the time. With 


more and more families getting telephones, you 


can reach twice as many people as you could 


! 


years ago, 
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/f you haven't yet got service 


You can sure your neighbourhood 


our biggest 


ten vears ago. And the traditionally friendly service 


is being steadily improved. 


Yet today your telephone actually takes a smaller 


part of your family budget than it did some 


Friendly and efficient telephone service. at a 


reasonable price, is one of today’s big bargains. 







will be served, and your place on the list 
protected. Taking care of people without 
service as quickly as possible is one of 


and most important tasks. 


COMPANY OF CANADA 








shortages would probably prev. «1 th 
full realization of this progra: 
This appears to be an und state. 
ment in view of the wide with! \ding 
of permits for private const: iction 
classed as non-essential, meanin » non. 


essential for defence. Becaise of 
shortages, the intention is to } it im. 
mediate defence needs ahead | | pri- 


vate expansion which migh: con. 
tribute to defence at some late date. 
though the Government is we!! aware 
of the desirability of facilitating the 
natural growth of the economy a; 
much as possible. Practically || cop. 
struction materials are in shor supply 
and dates for delivery are steadily 
becoming more extended. 

Particularly scarce items are steel 
sheet, plate, nails and structurals, 
copper and brass tube and strip, 
aluminum sheet, monel, stainless steel, 
synthetic paint materials, krat! paper, 
electric controls and fractional! horse. 
power motors. Prices have increased 
on most of these items and on Pipe 
fittings, brass valves and tin 

In cement, lumber, electrica! me- 
terials, large power equipment. nu- 
merous chemicals, industria] lubri- 
cants and paper box containers, the 
supply situation is deteriorating. de- 
livery dates are being extended and 
the price trend is upward. Gasoline 
supplies seem likely to be adequate 
for all requirements, but for civilian 
use a drop in octane rating ts ind: 
cated. However, manufacturers say a 
minor drop will scarcely be notice: 
able in performance. 

The broad prospect for industry 1s 
that a good many products. especiall\ 


durables (automobiles, refrigerators, 
kitchen ranges, etc.) will have to be 


come “austerity” models; the produc 


4 


tion of some “non-essenti 
temporarily cease; there will be a 
large and increasing use ot 
materials, and many plans for plant 
expansion will have to be cut down 
or postponed. 
Unemployment 
are seasonally up but low than a 
year ago, electric energy output Is dl 
a new high, current carlocdings af 
running 13 per cent ahead o° lust seal 


INSUrANn, cialms 


Textiles: 
CLOTHING CUTS 
THE TEXTILE industry ‘as vee 
consulting this week with ~ipp! Ol 
ficers of the Government { nation 
al defence authorities on supp! 
ms. The 


of material for service un 
armed services are aiming 
quate stock of clothing t 
tion. Their original order 
taken up more than 30 pe 
supplies available for m¢ 
in Canada. The defence 
are ready to reduce this 
and ways are being discus 





their needs as far as possi! It ~ 
mean some substitution mater 
or spreading out the ord rs ovel 


longer period. But this is 
which the military demand 
to cut into civilian suppli: 
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SUBST 


TH RICE FREEZ 
ha\ effect on the 
metals as 


do! 

bec intarily holdi 
fo e time. 

Prov mn Authority 


ITUTE LIMIT 


E probably will 
prices of major 
producers have 
ng the price line 


Meanwhile National 


officials warn- 


rs of refrigerators, washing 


‘ stoves and other hard 
v0 at they had better start hunt- 
ing ibstitutes for scarce metals: 


be much le 


Newsprint: 


DESPI | an anticip: 


the Gove 


: this Vear, 


ss steel, copper, 


zinc iminum and other metals 
A ava for non-defence output in 
the J quarter than at present. 
A on nickel and stainless steel 
will cul! tor fewer pots and pans and 
= more ss containers. Until, that is, 
B olass urn gets scarce 


NO ALLOCATION 


ited shortage of 


130,000 tons of newsprint in the U.S. 


mrmment has no 












plans to allocate this commodity. 
Only a development of “major im- 
pact” such as a critical sulphur 
shortage, officials say, will make it 
necessary to revive World War II 
newsprint controls. 

If curtailment of sulphur continues 
at the present rate, newsprint pro- 
duction could be decreased as much 
as 20 per cent. Other worrysome fac- 
tors in the outlook are a shortage of 
manpower in Canadian mills, a cut- 
off of Scandinavian supplies and a 
Canadian railway car shortage. 

Meanwhile, another new high was 
recorded last year in paper produc- 
tion in the U.S. The increase came 
to 10 per cent over the previous 
record made in 1948 and 19 per cent 
over the 1949 output. 


Insurance: 
GROUP PLAN FREEZE 


THE INSURANCE industry is seek- 
ing withdrawal of a wage-freeze or- 
der prohibiting the negotiation of 
new employer-financed group insur- 
ance plans. Some two billion dollars’ 
worth of that type of business was 
written in 1950. Now the freeze has 


slosed the door on such group plans 
since, in effect, they add to the in- 
come of workers if financed wholly 
or in part by employers as most such 
plans are. 

Labor groups have joined the big 
Insurance concerns in seeking to get 
the order modified. Group plans are 
included in many of the labor con- 
tracts now under negotiation between 
labor and industry. 


Defence: 
SPENDING PROGRAM 


DEFENCE expenditures are lagging 
far behind appropriations. The Air 
Force, for example, is now spending 
at the rate of $6 billion a year. This 
Is expected to mount to a rate of $13 
to $15 billion by the end of 1951. The 
Defence Department has a program 
before it to spend $87 billion on arms 
and equipment in the two years end- 
ing June 30, 1952. 

All this huge sum, of course, might 
not actually be spent before June of 
1952, but it is expected that contracts 
covering it would be let by then. The 
figure is exclusive of spending for 
such “housekeeping” items as payrolls 
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and transportation. The aim is to have 
enough equipment on hand 
times while avoiding unnecessary ot 
wasteful stockpiling. It sounds like a 
tall order. The Government couldn't 
live up to the waste part of that aim 
in the past and probably cannot do 
so now. 


at all 
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Bal Sheet as at D ber 31st, 1950 
; alance = ecember 31st, 
Estate (Head Office Buildings) $ 10,000.06 paid C Proce { Adjustment : ers 
ESTMENTS os 7 —— 
3onds and Debentures at Book Value 1,733,004 .¢ l N 75.693.81 
Par Value $1,741,869.25 = ee nese cent pinininian” Gowen Bn 468 296 71 
Dom. Govt. Authorized Value $1,756,113.73 ae ; e a — aussi eo 965 223 33 
with Trust Companies for investment 000 00 ese aaa fy aaa eee, “27.014.11 
, — Re ce Acé iy 27,014.11 
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sH IN BANK Lia Employees’ Retirement I 47,480 
“anadian Bank of Commerce — 
Portage la Prairie, Man $216,399 .9 I Liabilitie 917,767.9 
iuron & Erie Mortgage Corp ; —_ . 
: : = GENERAL RESERVES 
- Winnipeg, Manitoba 828.38 228.3 c N : ae F - 7 ctuat of Inve $70.000 00 
cod nsecured. Re 72 206 1( ) 
b* est accrued on investments Pik i 
; Balances and Premiums uncollected I I er 3 
: Assessments 7 S 
Ee render Value of Life Insurance Policies a 
i Tax Overpayment auaEEeS 
P ~— Una x 
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bs INGENT ASSETS 
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J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 


Chartered Accountants 


905 Bank of Montreal Bldg. 
‘Toronto 





NOTICE 


British Com- 
L.td., Toron- 
1as been granted by the Department 
Certificate of 


is hereby given that The 
monweal 


o, | 


th Insurance Co 
of Insurance, Ottawa 
Registry No. C-1271 authorizing it to 
transact in Canada The Business of 
Personal Property Insurance, in addi- 
Insur- 
ance for which it is already registered 


tion to Inland 


Transportation 





(Anava Wire ~. (ABLE (OMPANY 


I i of Directors of this Com 
CLASS “A” COMMON 
set side $3.00 pe 
~ 1 ‘ s i 4 SS \ 
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CLASS “B” COMMON 





erin Ld iend of T5c_ pe 

Sc n the o standing Class ‘‘B’ 
s the pany. pa) 
' f March. 1951, to 

Bare s of record 28th February 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 








BACKGROUND 


latter included representatives of the 
Editors, the Agricultural Press, and 


President and editor of Engineering 


Publications Limited. 
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CUT HIGHW 


SPEAKING of the bad record of 
vouthful automobile in- 
surance official recently said, “Teach 


drivers, an 


a sense of responsibility, considera- 
tion for the rights of others, and you 
teach safe driving.” And he called on 
parents, schools and governments to 
education. At the 
acknowledged that 
themselves are 


undertake — this 
same time he 
many parents, Ww ho 





AN OTTAWA CONFERENCE this month gave Canadian Business Paper 
Editors a full program of reports on the state of the nation. Cabinet 
Ministers and key senior civil servants, in talks and panel discussions, 
covered a wide range of subjects for BPEA members and their guests. The 


From |. to r., Minister of Justice Stuart Garson; James A. 
Laurent; and R. C. Rowe, President of PPA and head of National Business 


*Representing 120 Canadian national publications; total circulation, 342 million, 
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—Newton, Ottawa 


FOR BUSINESS 


Association of Canadian Magazine 
the Periodical Press Association.* 
Daly, BPEA 
& Contract Record: PM Louis St. 


AY HOMICIDE 


poor drivers, are incapable of doing 
the job because they cannot practise 
one method of driving and teach their 
children to practise another. 

An imaginative, comprehensive 
plan to promote safer driving is es- 
sential to stem the rising tide of acci- 
dents. Insurance companies them- 
selves would do well to assume re- 
ger share in this 
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(Incorporated under the laws of the Provinee of Ontario) 
December 31, 1950 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
in bank $ 230,219.55 Reserve for unearned Premiums at 
d Debentures amortized 80% Rete ‘ ; $ 987,667.97 
1 2 .267.975.04 Reserve for losses and loss adjust- 
| accrued 14,370.54 ment expenses cae 551,582.95 
| 16 9 
iI Net prer il in course of collec Reserve for Taxes : ; $9,669.39 
(not over 90 days due) 278,585.45 Reserve for miscellaneous expenses 9,498.13 
) fr Reis rance Companies 7,642.93 Reinsurance Premiums due and un- 
Balances Receivable $4,455.49 paid sas ae Sie E 2 ares ie 18,429.81 
- Value of Endow- Agents’ Credit Balances (Net) 1,414.82 
1] ( 31,700.00 Reserve for Securities 35,000.00 
a PEG OO Ae 
| Capital Stock $1,653,263.07 
1| Authorized 15,000 
| shares of $20.00 par 
value 
Issued and paid up 
10,225 shares $204,500.00 
Surplus 977,185.73 1,181,685.73 
$2,834,948.80 $2,834,948.80 
—————— ——<< 
NORMAN G. DUFFETT, H. E. WITTICK, 
Vice-President and General Manager Secretary 



























important work. Here the inter »ts of 
the companies and the pub’. are 
identical. 

Insurance companies are welj 
equipped to give leadership ir. afety 
work. In the day-by-day oper: on of 
their business they are nearesi 9 the 
problem, they know better th. ; any. 
one the extent of the loss in acci- 
dent; from constant study of — ¢ cir. 
cumstances and the contribut) » fy. 
tors they are able to determ ie the 
chief underlying causes. 

In addition to the powe which 
their advertising and other j ‘blicit, 
would exert if used more ex! sively 
for safety education, insuran — com. 


panies have a_ vast orgé zation 
through which to work. Throt i their 
policyholders they touch ali st ev. 
ery Canadian home. Acting © ether, 





companies and agents could «+ much 
to get necessary changes in le ‘islation 
and to press for stricter ent 
of laws. 





cement 


Good Investment 


Money expended on the preven. & 
tion of losses is a good investment for 
both insurance companies nd the 
public. In 20 years the fire insurance 
companies have been able to cut in 
half the average premium charged 
for fire insurance and at the same 
time show a better experience in their 
business. For this record undoubted. 
ly a good share of the credit must go 
to their steady fire prevention and in- 
spection services Over a long term of 
years. It would appear that the in- 
terests of both companies and the 
public would be served if, when com: 
puting automobile insurance rates, a 
certain percentage be allocated 
the prevention of losses along with 
those for claims, commission costs 
general expenses, taxes, etc 

Today a business must direct i 
efforts toward public interest as we 
as the interests of those it direct) IR 
serves, for public welfare is hecoming 
the yardstick by which business i 
measured. Insurance and the preven 
tion of loss go hand in hand. When Be 
ever private enterprise fail 
complete job, there is an increasing 
tendency to look to government 10 
take over. If insurance con 
sume leadership in traffic 
will be rendering a great p 
Same time rey wil 
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ice: at the 
strengthen the position of heir own 
L. D. Millar 


business.- 
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BANK OF CANADA report 
s the usual estimate of the 
‘| volume of trade, in contrast 
the running official figures 
give only values. The price of 
ports in 1950 rose by an aver- 
per cent; price of our imports 
average 7 per cent. Yet the 
ilue of our imports rose much 
han the value of our exports; 
the export surplus of $262 
in 1949 was reduced to an 
surplus of $17 million in 1950. 
sor Graham Towers calls this 
a balance.” 
lume our exports increased by 
per cent (they had declined 
cent by volume in 1949). 
volume of imports increased 
r cent. 
for the price level, Towers 
this comment, which has a 
rable bearing on the current 
yn about price controls: “The 
general wholesale and retail 
evels during 1950 largely re- 
the increase in export and im- 
ces. 
sumer spending, in terms of 
did not rise more than about 
cent, the same increase as in 
It was a much less important 


mic factor here than in the U.S. 


ir production has risen less 
than the American. Total 
» in production of goods and 
is believed to have been about 
cent by physical volume. (In 
the gross national product went 
m $16.4 billion to $17.7 bil- 
Industrial output was up about 
cent by volume; agricultural 
tion up about 12 per cent. 


NTIONALLY neutral Switzer- 
isn't been able to isolate its 
from the effects of the de- 
uild-up. Movado Watch's Ca- 
Distributor, Jack W. Lees, re- 
trom a trip to Switzerland to 
heavy buying of the Swiss 
es, and a tightening supply. 
cording to Lees, “All watch 
e sold out until April, 1952.” 
of the heavy buying is stock- 
sainst future shortages. The 
supply situation —_ Lees 
be the result of and 
ibor shortages. The build-up 
Swiss army and accelerated 
\roduction have placed such 
mands on the nation’s man- 
at watchmakers allo- 
skilled workers. 


steel 


face 


TION cost differences be- 
nadian and U.S. firms got 
tention in a price bulletin 
Anaconda American Brass 
ding to General Manager 
'derploeg, “By far the greatest 
f cost in our sales dollar is 
t for which we pay more in 
than the U.S. mills do in 
Despite this, our prices for 
ities and sizes of typical 
ire less than in the States, 
‘ving to Canadian buyers is 


Pronounced if duty and 
rates are taken into ac- 
laconda General Manager 


Ged, “It 


is obvious that we 
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charge substantially less for convert- 
ing raw metals into finished products 
than do the U.S. mills.” 


| NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
880 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 


Ontario Branch Office—68 Yonge Street, Torcnto | 


@ Canadian Investment Fund an- 
nounces the election of Hon. Charles 
A. Dunning, PC, as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. Dunning, a for- 
mer Minister of Finance in the Fed- 
eral Government, succeeds the late 
Hon. C. C. Ballantyne. 








A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 


agents and brokers. 
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Products of Canada Limited, Leaside, Ontario 


FRIGIDAIRE 1S MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MOTORS 


“.. perfect working conditions for our employees 
... protection for delicate equipment.” 


New Brunswick Telephone Company 


Mr. E. R. Wasson of New Brunswit aii 

Mos t N.B “Working conditions for our oe . aie i 
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MAIL TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION ara 
eBay 
Frigidaire Products of Canada. Limited —p— 


l Jept. SN 


Leaside. Ontario 


Please send information on Frigidaire equipmceat for the 
following purpose : 
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' 

' Name 

' 

' - 

1 Firm 

1 

; Address 
i 

1 City Prov 
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“Dress-up” old ceiling fixtures with 
these smart new 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
LUMI-BOWL LAMPS 


At last... something really different in decorative lighting . . . an entirely 



















new kind of lamp bulb. These new G-E Lumi-bowl lamps “dress-up” both 
old ceiling fixtures and new — give a redecorated look to living room, dining 
room, bedrooms and halls. Fixtures look smarter — room and furnishings 
take on fresh charm. 

Lumi-bowl lamps direct most of the light upwards on to the ceiling, 


have an ivory-enamelled bowl that 










softens and mellows the downward 
light. 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 


Light is directed upward through 
Pad inside frosted portion of the bulb. 


Enamel coating softens the ‘own 
ward light. 


See your G-E dealer today . . . and 


buy these different lamp bulbs for every 
Unshaded spot here adds «ttrat- 
tive sparkle to the bulb and to 
your room. 


ceiling fixture in place of the bare bulbs 






youve been using. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED 






Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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